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H Handbook for Teachers and 
Students By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL 











This book aims to provide students of high 
schools, preparatory schools, and normal schools 
with a judicious and methodical introduction to the 
standard English classics. It is intended to serve as 
the basis of a regular course of study in English litera- 
ture. Enough material is furnished for at least one 
year’s work, and the book is arranged in such a way 
that the study of an author may be abridged or ex- 
tended as the time allotted for the course of English 
and the age and capabilities of the student may per- 
mit. In this new edition it has been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date with many additions to 
the various texts and should prove itself a still more 
useful and convenient handbook. [Zeachers are in- 
vited to correspond with regard to these books. On sending 
price they will receive, postpaid, sample copies.] 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
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...DELIGHTFUL SCHOOL BOOKS... 
CLASSIC ART FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


Vol. I.—RAPHAEL. 


A Collection of Fifteen Representative Pictures and a Portrait of 
the Artist, with Explanatory Text, Introductiens, Suggestions 
to Teachers, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary. 

List of Illustrations: F moony of Ra oF ine} ny of ths 
pale: m and the Three Angels; Draught o: 

: The Sacrifice at Lystra ; Heliodorus 6 Mirac = the ky 

The Liberation of Peter: The Holy Family of Francis L; 2 Catherine 

= in ndria; St. C ; The nsfiguration: Parnassus: Socrates 

d Alcibiades : The Flight of Aineas; St. Michael Slaying ‘the Dragon ; 

The Sistine Madonna. 

Prtoes +94 pages, 12mo. Paper, 30c. net. Cloth, 40c. net. 
prey. In preparation: REMBRANDT, MICHAEL 














ANGELO, > Gen 
pon porn tole PRICE: The four volumes in paper, $1.00; 
cloth, $1.50, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY BY A GREAT HISTORIAN 


A History of the United States for Schools, 


By JOHN FISKE. 
With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, 
By FRANK ALPINE HILL. 

Fiske’s History of the United States contains 235 illustrations (in- 
cluding Maa ne not Areca 6 full-page colored cians. 8 and 2 double-page 
colo wn 8vo, half leather. 1 Pica type, xxi+5738 
pages, eit 00, mi “Revised and Enlarged Edition, with an account 
of the Spanish-American War. 

“T consider it one of the best books I have ever mend. The teachers 
alllikeit. The pu pi take an unusual interesf in the book, because 
there is some thought behin ait it all.”"—F. W. ae Peed of the 
Cook County Normal School (Englewood), Chicago, Ill. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on Application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4ParkSt., Boston. 11 East 17th St., N.Y. 378-888 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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‘ana CNR RRR ceca .cgelnele heparan temerity: 


of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 


Under the editorial supervision of Basil L. Gildersleeve, Professor of Greek, Johns Hopkins University, and 


Gonzalez Lodge, Professor of Latin, Bryn Mawr College ; with the co-operation of Moses S. Slaughter, Pro- 


fessor of Latin, University of Wisconsin, and Thomas Fitz-Hugh, Professor of Latin, University of Texas 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


School Edition. By ‘rofessors GILDERSLEEVE and LODGE. 


A briefer Latin Grammar based on the Gildersleeve-Lodge werk of 
1894 (In its present form ‘‘ a marked advance on every predecessor, and 
the best gui “<1 now accessible to students, to a sound acquaintance with 


the la: The School Edition is not abridged to a skeleton.— 


tin Grammar req 
vi. + 8830 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


A FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. 


By Cuanzes W. Barn, late Head Master of the Sewanee Grammar School 
in the University of the South, Professor in South Carolina College. 
Easy gradation—Well arranged exercises—Short vocabularies—Prac- 


tion and stimulating notes—Interesting reading lessons—Vocabulary. 
+ 885 pages. Price, 75 cents. 





SOME NEW LATIN TEXT- a 
; 
$ 
, 
: 
é 


neni ‘ SELEC TIONS FROM oO VID. 
Ames N, DERSON Ph.D., t = 
a, jane = author o On the Sources of 
In two parts: I. Selections from the Metamorphoses; II. From the 
other works of Ovid—Judicious and helpful commentary— Vocabulary. 


X + 258 pages. Price $1.00. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. 
By Rosert W. TunsTau, Principal of Norfolk Academy, Norfolk, Va. 
Essentially a Lagos Be and pupil’s book, ha all the qualities to 
make it interesting and thoroughly ‘ teachable. ” Various fresh features 
of helpful, stimulating interest. xxxiv +585 pages. Price, $1.20. 


LATIN COMPOSITION : 


By Professors GILDERSLEEVE and LopGE. 

Designed for use of freshmen at college or the highest classes of 
paratory schools. Has original fea caren ot ae i interest and valu 
192 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ADDRESS 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 43-47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


NA a a a a a had dd a DAD aaa DADA DDD Dna’ 


Still pon Xu the La in the secon 
$ schools.—The section numbers are the same as in the larger Grammar. 
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GILLOTI’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS| torr for Ready Reteren 












For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING and Topical Reading. 
a Biggie ; In Five Imperial Volumes. 
_ Freee JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
1005 OFFICIAL, 1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARRUWHEAD, Ex-Pres. American Library Ase’n, 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. — Lof Education says = 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. “This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 


PECKHAM | | i j i E & ( O occupies a field hitherto wholly unoe- 
9 9 cupied, as there is no other reference 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS Suide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
° formation on the distinct events and im- 

It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before personal incidents of History. Every 
_ paragraph is practically by a master, 

ordering elsewhere. It is more than all histories combined, 

ian that it is easily utilized for all histor- 

GORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. loa? paninte. £6 obnighaseh. ih Shenae 





and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
I "RANSLA | IONS as well as authentic History. Its maps 
toe? and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. lines in color are helpful.’’ 
Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS y 
¢ Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New. Copyright Introductions—New payments. Send for circular, giving full information. 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 

to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. ——————— 
THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 


Kent jorone, + David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, mane eee: 


| BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


Have you seen the new Prang FRENCH [oy 


are used everywhere. Send to the 


publisher for copies for examination. 
% Og WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 








Solicitors Employed. 




















Reproduced -by a new and beautiful process for picture study in Complete catalogue on application. 
" 9 x . _ ; A im 
the school gem ¢ Pair hy subjects in —_— envy elope. Price, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
1,00; size, 0 x Q. ingle pictures, 5 cents, iscount in quantity. Charleston, Illinois. 
$ P , 9 mall ‘ 5 q t F , This school, getablishod by the state for the 
raining 0 chers for the public schools, 
SEND FOR LIST. open Tuesday, September 12," 1899. The magni- 
om ve pny me we pe Soronehly cumipped 
wi she most improv urniture & 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMP ANY, anda finelibrary.. Coursesof stady equal in length 
y and value to thosein the best normal schools wi 
OSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO | be offered and a competent faculty is already em- 





— ba uapal cnpersanntes ar oa 
and practice will be provided under the charge 
ESTABLISHED 1865], of competentcritics. Good board can be obtained 


Every Primary Teacher | at from #2.50 to $3.50 a week. 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher EIMER & AMEND, C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 


Every Country-School Teacher | ~ ch PR. 72nd Ave ALL THE CUTS 


NEW YORK. published in ‘* The School Journal’ are 
who does not own and has not read over and wane inca SALE RED CES 
over again these three great books has missed Everything necessary — onl re 


and is daily missing the wisest directions, for the Chemical and | Half Tones, 20c, per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
the best inspiration, the most direct and Physical Laboratory will | Line Etchings, 7¢ persq in.; minimum price, $.75 
practical help that can be given to the be furnished of best qual-] Orders should be sent inas soon as possible after 
teacher’s work: ity at reasonable prices. | cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must de disposed 
; Glass and Meta Appa- of shortly after publication. Adress 
PARKER’S TALES ON TEACHING. ; 
Sin beet diheinanh Of Ginatiahinta of the now ratus, special, made to|E,L,.KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St.. N.Y: 


education that has been made or probably ever order, aceording to draw- 


saaee, Pres Peaee- Glass blowing and en- BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- eal - 
ING. a ae are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 


ule? the ate rts oo techy of Bp ty Ee 
best and cheapest. Price, 64¢., postpaid. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Crrx| Conia in stamps, and we will send you two 


























, The professional school of Columbia Universit samples for trial—a map of North America 
= —— ea cakaary on — re. “ for the training of general and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
e clearest statement in any book of the great teachers, supervisors, princi- gether with catalog containing complete 
i sone Leow dl gag lie al correct) Tegchers pals, superintendents, and in-| __ list 
bu tats é structors in normalschoolsand| EF L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 





If you have not these books do not let the year| COLIEGe colleges. Open to doth sexes. 








ti : Fellowshi d_scholarshi ; 
ramen <tpsanies 0708 amounting ' t0 85,750 annually READERS will confer a favor by men- 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. | tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. municating with advertisers. 





When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


<a F STERBROOK’S 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. ‘THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #Jshm Street; Now York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000 


TEACH ERS’ 129 The Auditorium Building, Chi 

um Hlaing, ica go. 
Cc O-O P E R AT ] V E Eastern ceunittion Ashland n.¥ oe 8 N.Y. 
ASSOCIATION _ jf Sects, Zenchers sho sre ambitions for, Ad- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. Rgpton, Move . 878 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth AN. 5 York City, N. Y. 
25 King =t., West, Toronto, Can. bite Cooper Bld Bi. “Denver, Col. 42 Garrott B dg. Sa ncisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave. . Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik. "tos Angeles, Cal. 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY : 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No, 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street. 








When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


* AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools ened Fossil Families, 
Superior Professors, 
Tutors, and a for every 7 Depart: 
mead. of Instructio Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FutTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


28 Union Square, New Yor«. 





FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address E. 
W. Fickstt, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Manager of Teacters’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal gradua‘ 
specialists, and other Teachers to colleges, ieee 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 


wii, 0. PRATT, Manager, 
70 Fifth Avenue, » ° e 


GCHERMERHORN’S Established 1285. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORK. 





New York. 











KINDERGARTEN 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chic- Learn by our ori- 
70, 1898, for self-study and use in schools. By Phonogr aph. ean and — 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. | Smusementcombined en 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 3oc. 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 


™ Prize list of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of a aia 
circular,and all particulars sent on applicat 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES. - - 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


=< 56 PIECES. Full size for x family u use, beauti- 
e. fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare c P. ian —— 
<—-~y this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver pinto 
> seliing our Pills, We mean what we say & will divethis be beautiful for 
set absolutely freeif you —, —_ the extrao! offer wesend 
pe, n taking advan’ iy advertisoment. ao aulenly 
indigestion & & torpid it liver, if von 4 
id us the m jae B ar Jy je 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 6 piece « Me = tea sett ome day mon tet received. nis 
Belt beral inducement to pong lady in the land and all who ns and tea set for sel our Pills are 


e 
AMERICAN LOINE OOMPANY, Dept. K 30 EST (3th 8t., NEW 1 ORE OITY. 


Five=-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will abe delightful rea and can 

be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—-THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.-THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No.7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
' No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 











introduce ourv. 
boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box ‘write 


to every 
ble Pills, a sure cure for constipation 
heed oma we send Pills by mail, w! 








RE ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
Re-opens October 2. 1899. Two Years’ Rindes. 
garten Conse, including Paycholog dalqnocgaed 


Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary, Bare Eindreasten #4 m — 
G 








cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 
Physical, a e 
Send for —_—- of Geographical 
(The School Supply House) 


class. r particulars address J RT, 
Wall Maps 
Excelsior Series, a 
Appliances, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


fe oF Miss CaRoLine T. Haven, 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Political Maps. e 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
70 Firtn Ave., Naw York. 








EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Boston, Masa, 


Largest in the world. Chas. role Emerson Pore, 
Send for circular. 











municating with advertisers. 
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SUPT. SIEFERT’S CHOICE SONGS 


For Soprano, Alto, and Bass. 
By H. O. R. SIEFERT, Supt. Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIS is a book of easy songs, with life and spirit, suitable for use 

in Grammar Schools and such other schools as do not require 

four-part songs. It contains a great variety of usable songs easily 
learned. Price, 40 cents. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMDANY, 





New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
Handsomest low- 
LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. frtitinedier” 


€2sop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 
A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ ’s Pro- 
gress, 46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations ; Gulliver's Travels, 
50 illustratiens ; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. " 
Retail Price, 50 cents. Liberal Discounts te Teachers. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, Publisher and Manufacturer, 597-513. herry St., 








—THE-—_ 


Kellogg System « Deportment Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Whatever co&tcerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records. They will accomplish this result : 

1. Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 
pupil. 

- 3. Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
recerd to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

*- 4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

° 5. Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
edd of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Depertment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 
fixed amount of bad behavior. He gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct 

_ There are used in the system two books—a Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.10 per class as follows: Blotter, 2oc., 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

Sample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in 

formation. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St.,New York. 












THE WATCH QUESTION 


Is an important one. Time’s measurements must be 
accurate, or they are valueless. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches} 


are the highest type of time recorders. Over eight 
millions have n produced in the past third of a 
century since “Eigins”? began to be. 
The World’s Standard, 
Son in watches are sold in al sizes by. jewelers everywhere. 
An igin watch always hasthe word “Elgin’’ engraved on 


the works—fully guaranteed. Our new booklet, free to all 
who write, is of universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 




























DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache ; 
distress and pain in the stomach 





the sense of fullness. 


after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 





THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE AnOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 





me gy and Territory. 24x36 in. 

c ea 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
Co 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


a a) 
TRE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons, 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
|S 


Send rocents for 2 > samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete tst. 


E, L. Kellogg &Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


75 Designs. 


35 Designs. 
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Attractions of Teaching as a Profession. 


The fact that the schoolmaster has always in this 
country held a place of honor and influence, is brought 
out by Supt. E. B. Andrews, of Chicago, in a contribu- 
tion to the Saturday Evening Post of October 14. He 
contrasts the condition of teachers here with that of 
their fellow-laborers in Great Britain, where, until re- 
cently, the ranks were supplied almost entirely from the 
lower classes, while in the United States teachers have 
always come in large numbers from homes of culture and 
have moved in the highest social circles. 

But its honorableness is not the sole reason why the 
profession is so overcrowded. Thanks to the unsettled 
theology of our time, great numbers of young men of a 
type which half a century ago would have sealed them 
for missionary work, or at least for clerical life at home, 
now become teachers. Honest, and not daring to trust 
preaching for permanent support, they turn to activity 
equally evangelical, and less likely to fail them as a 
source of livelihood. 

“But teaching work,” continues Supt. Andrews, “ wins 
most devotees by its intrinsic attractiveness. Throngs of 
men and women press into the walks of teacherdom because 
these walks have of late grown incomparably inviting. 
There is more than formerly to see in and along them, 
and it is more beautiful. To no other profession has re- 
cent scientific thought brought so striking a change of 
character as it has produced in teaching. 

“The art of governing a school or a school-room has 
become more simple and easy, involving less fuss and 
worry. Rulesand regulations arefew. Corporal punish- 
ment is as good as disused. Every progressive teacher 
now aims to render his or her school-room a home, a 
center of interest, happiness, even delight, where child- 
ren shall come without urging and stay without tedium. 
Classes recite from their seats or fronting a blackboard 
or a map, or huddled picturesquely in a corner or about 
the teacher’s table, as may best conserve interest. The 
line between work and play wavers, and is at times im- 
perceptible. A variety of new subjects is taught, making 
the school curriculum a richer and more broadening affair 
to be conversant with than it was a few years ago. 
The accomplished teacher must know music and drawing 
as well as the elements of manual construction, gymnas- 
tics, and the household arts. 

“ And then the infinitely nice problems thrust upon the 
modern teacher’s thought! At what age isa stucy or 
exercise best begun ? What aptest correlations can we 
devise of studies with studies, exercises with exercises, 
studies with exercises, studies or exercises with play, so 
a3 to further two or three ends in gaining one? How 
far and with what contrivances can you helpfully illus- 
trate a given lesson, and when cast aside illustration, 
directly challenging pupils’ power to think the thing it- 
self? I need not point out the surpassing interest at- 
taching to these problems and to the hundred similar 
ones confronting all bright latter-day teachers. 

“ Considering this attractiveness of up-to-date-teaching, 
the present plethora of teachers is not strange. What 
is at first hard of explanation is the absence, after all, of 
so many men and women superbly fitted for success and 
happiness in teaching who choose other occupations. 
But this phenomenon, too, has its causes. The vicious 
administration of school systems is one. A person of 
sensibility shuns a service where not merit but political 


influence determines advancement. Where this shame- 
ful necessity exists the teaching force cannot but lose 
quality. 

“Men sometimes object to enlisting as teachers, be- 
cause of the lively competition which they would have to 
encounter from women. In this country probably all 
kindergartners are women; a great majority of the ele- 
mentary teachers are of the same sex, and so are a con- 
siderable and increasing number of the principals in 
elementary schools. It must be admitted that many 
women principals, even of large schools, are extremely 
successful. Meantime there is no danger that women 
will ever exclude men from high educational places. 

“There is a third reason, far more serious than either 
of those just considered, why so much first-rate talent 
naturally inclined to teaching is now lost. It is the trade- 
union spirit in its selfish phase, which has of late begun 
to infect teaching circles. Were selfish trade-unionism 
in danger of real prevalence among teachers, the outlook 
for the profession would be dark indeed. It would be 
desperate, even, for every element which has made the 
service noble would in time be lost out of it. But this 
trade-unionism among teachers will not spread far or 
continue long. 

“ American society is passing——and successfully—per- 
haps the most trying crisis which civilization has ever 
met. With awful approach to unanimity we have by our 
actions, been declaring meat to be more than life, rai- 
ment more than the body. Plain living, high thinking, 
truth, love, delight in service—all the things of the spirit 
are becoming respectable again. Mighty among the 
forces steadying us thru this vertigo, bright among the 
lights battling the gloom, loud among the prophets 
preaching that life is, after all, more than meat, has 
been, and is, the consecrated teacher.” 


LH 


Minor Problems of the Superintendent. 


In the life of a school superintendent, as in those of 
most people, it is the minor matters which claim constant 
attention, and upon the right treatment of which official 
existence really depends. Mr. Frank A. Fitzpatrick, in 
the Educational Review for October, calls attention to.a 
number of these comparatively little things, yet each one 
of which, he says, has caused the removal of at least one 
superintendent. He speaks of one man who was an able 
manager and a well-informed school official but who was 
careless about his office hour. Patrons of the school 
would go to his office, and finally leave because the official 
did not come at all that day. He is not now in charge of 
the schools. In another city a parent called to see the sup- 
erintendent about his boy, who had been suspended. The 
superintendent was angry and would not allow the parent 
to tell his story, and was therefore left in the attitude of 
deciding the case without hearing the evidence. The 
breach was never healed. It is an axiom among wise ad- 
ministrators that an official should be punctual! and regu- 
lar in his attendance upon his office, and that he should 
see people in the order of their appearance, except in the 
case of his superior officer, and patrons of the schools 
prior to the teachers. It is also self-evident that a com- 
plaining person cares more to have his case listened to in 
a gentlemanly manner than he does to have the request 
granted. 
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Attitude Toward Teacher and Principals. 


“Necessarily,” continues Mr. Fitzpatrick, “teachers 
and principals will not look upon many questions from the 
same point of view as the superintendent; friction will 
develop between them, sharp criticism, often unwise and 
foolish, will emanate from teaehers and principals relative 
to the wisdom of this or that policy of the superintendent. 
He should welcome a certain amount of friction. Out of 
discussion and conflict comes rational progress. If the 
criticism is just, he can retrace his steps; if unjust, the 
right will prevail. 

“He should never for any end betray the confidence 
of a member of his board, and should decline pleasantly 
to be used to gain information, by reason of his position, 
which might be utilized by any member of the board. 


Several Questions. 

“Ts there any reason why a superintendent of schools 
should allow himself to seem bored when a citizen or com- 
mittee from a woman’s club presents some impossible re- 
form to him? If the people in his community desire the 
‘no school signal’ given when it is threatening rain, should 
the superintendent insist that he will not give the signal 
unless the storm is really severe? If the people believe 
that, during inclement weather, when the school-house is 
opened to admit the teachers children should be admitted, 
should the superintendent insist upon keeping the child- 
ren out in the cold because they arrive too early? If a 
parent writes a note to the teacher asking that her child 
be excused for absence, without giving any specific rea- 
son, is it wisdom on the part of the superintendent to at- 
tempt to educate the community to his way of thinking 
on the note question? If the teachers have been permit- 
ted to report at 8:45 A. M., is it worth while to grapple 
with this great evil and have them report at 8:30 a. mM. ? 
Is it the part of wisdom to begin to tinker with the course 
of study immediately after one has been elected superin- 
tendent? Is it the part of wisdom to discover suddenly 
that a number of teachers, who have apparently given 
satisfaction for years, are incompetent and ought to be 
removed to make places for others who have proved their 
worth by their service under us in the last city over 
whose schools we presided ? 

“If a school system has gotten into a rut, and has 
grown into a condition where there are no teachers’ meet- 
ings, is it the part of wisdom for the new superintendent 
to have so many meetings after the school that the teach-* 
ers feel personally aggrieved at their frequency and 
length? If thru past management, or hard times, a com- 
munity is barely able to appropriate money enough to 
carry on the schools, is it the part of wisdom to urge the 
establishment ot kindergartens, or the introduction of 
some other necesssary reform which would largely in- 
crease the expense ? 


Appointment of Teachers. 

“In eighty per cent. of the appointments,” according 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s calculations, “‘a board will approve 
the nomination of a superintendent. In the remaining 
twenty per cent. difference of opinion arises. The super- 
intendent should refrain from making himself an active 
partisan for his choice. He should be prepared to give 
reasons for his nomination, which will appeal to the lay- 
man. The average superintendent, by proper presenta- 
tion of his case, will secure the nomination of half the 
remaining twenty per cent. The ten per cent. who are 
elected without the superintendent’s nomination perform 
the function of a safety valve. If such teachers do well 
he should be free to acknowledge the fact—it will con- 
vince him that he is not infallible. Should they fail, he 
should not say, “I told you so.” The fact will be remem- 
bered without mention. 


Dismissal of Teachers. 

“Certain and continued success can be achieved only 
by following rational and intelligent methods. First, the 
teacher herself must be made acquainted with her short- 
comings and have proposed to her the remedies. She 
should be visited again and again to see that the reme- 
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dies are applied. If these efforts fail, by the middle of 
the year the proper committee, or member of the board, 
should be acquainted with the condition of affairs as well 
as the methods taken to help her. This should be con- 
veyed to the proper authorities without any trace of feel- 
ing and not at all as a statement of fact. It should be 
an expression of opinion. If her work does not improve, 
the superintendent does not recommend her at the close 
of the year. In the large majority of cases the teacher 
will not be re-elected. 
Changes in Text-Books. 

“The superintendent himself should never change 
text-books. Teachers may become more and more clam- 
orous and the need for a change become more and more 
apparent. The superintendent should seek definite criti- 
cism of the books in use and definite aims to be sought 
for in the book desired. He will then be in a position to 
affirm or negate the necessity for a change. If his de- 
cision be affirmative he must, if he does his duty, examine 
all the latest publications upon the subject in question. 
He should be able to point out their excellence and their 
weakness. He should then satisfy himself that this book 
or that book is teachable for a corps of teachers no 
stronger than that under his charge. The last is a very 
important consideration. If the superintendent expresses 
his belief that the interests of the school will be advanced 
by making the change in question, he will have his advice 
followed in the majority of cases. But suppose it is not, 
he has done his duty, and the responsibility rests with 
the board of education in whose hands the people have 
placed the schools. 


Relations to Principals and Teachers. 


“Criticism should never be general but always specific 
and always accompanied by a suggestion to remedy the 
evil complained of. 

“Properly conducted teachers’ meetings are a great 
source of strength to the manager of a system of schools. 
But they should not be called except for cause, and the 
time should not be taken up with readings from the 
course of study, or many desultory remarks upon the dis- 
cipline in the schools, or the necessity of maintaining a 
high standard of punctuality and regularity. 


Relations With the Board. 

“The superintendent should give advice when it is 
asked and very rarely volunteer suggestions. His com- 
munications to the board should be handed to the secre- 
tary and read as are other official communications. As 
a rule, action should not be asked at the meeting when 
the matter is introduced because very few questions can 
be rightly understood by any body of men until they have 
had time to reflect upon them. 

“He should not meddle with the nomination or election 
of members of the board of education. Success at this 
game of politics means near and certain failure with loss 
of self-respect.” 

WS 


Education and Socialism. 


It has not escaped observing people that, in the mod- 
ern public school system, many of the principles of social- 
ism are to be seen in active operation. With its excel- 
lencies and with its faults, the educational industry of 
to-day presents a picture in miniature of what we are 
coming to in all the industries, if the socialist’s dream is 
destined to become reality. 

It is also evident that there are various sorts of social- 
ism, some desirable, others less so. A keen critic of 
French life, M. F. A. de la Rochefoucauld, has come to 
the conclusion that the secondary schools of France are 
tending to produce socialists of the wrong type. Of the 
elementary schools he has little to say; the secondary 
schools are, in his opinion, all wrong. 

The trouble is that the secondary schools educate their 
pupils to be mere benficiaries of the state. ‘The basis of 
the education they give is classical. Their training is 
not without its excellent features. It prepares men to 
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be ornamental and useful in the more refined positions of 
life. The pupils acquire a sense of form and proportion, 
of purity and clearness of style. They are excellently 
prepared to speak; they are not prepared to work. 

Their study of the classics seems to give them some- 
thing of the ancient feeling of dependence upon the 
state. They echo the cry of the Roman populace, Panem 
et circenses. The ancient idea of the state was of some- 
thing static. The very name suggests its connotation. 
It was a fixed entity. It was the common father of all 
its citizens. It was a bank with funds sufficient to satis- 
fy every need. 

This view of the state is, in the author’s opinion, re- 
sponsible for the existence in France of over 470,000 
functionaries. They cost the state five billion dollars a 
year. The service they render could be as efficiently per- 
formed by half the number. France is reaping what she 
has sown. Secondary education as conducted by the 
state creates an appetite for public office and the state is 
obliged to satisfy the craving it has aroused. 

If ambition were aroused to serve the state rather than 
to live upon it, France would be better off. There is 
abundant opportunity for the extension of the public ser- 
vice. The state can profitably undertake many new en- 
terprises, can give employment to many more of its citi- 
zens, provided only that the right kind of inspiration is 
directing the enterprises. The crying need of ‘France is 
an education which will lead the mass of cultivated people 
to some understanding of the processes of social evolu- 
tion. There are enough educated men and women al- 
ready; of men and women educated up to the point of 
appreciating the conditions of modern society there is an 
appalling dearth. 

Secondary education of to-day makes rather for revolu- 
tionary than for evolutionary socialism. It fails to open 
men’s eyes to the opportunities of agriculture, industry, 
commerce, colonial exploitation—of everything in short 
that is leading to the gradual emancipation of labor, that 
is breaking the ground for an economically possible social- 
ism. As a social force it is more than conservative ; it 
is obstructive. The only spectacle to which it invites the 
student is that of the struggle for existence. It seems 
to put into his hand a ticket of admission to the great 
arena at Rome. 

He learns nothing of the possibilities of combination and 
co-operation. He goes out into life with only the Graeco- 
Roman ideal of society. He is the victim of a system of 
instruction which suppresses the modern languages, poli- 
tical economy, sociology, the study of nature in favor of 
the ancient languages and the systems of logic and rheto- 
ric developed in ancient times. 

The result is seen in statesmen who temporize rather 
than act,—who serve popular prejudice rather than lead 
public opinion,—who accept present makeshifts rather 
than study out improvements. 


we 
The Fear of Over-Education. 


A writer in the Nineteenth Century for October, Mr. 
Alexander Sutherland, suggests that a very little listen- 
ing in club-rooms and places where men talk freely reveals 
acommon, indefinite fear of the spread of education. 
“People,” he says, “who look thru spectacles of a pessi- 
mistic tint see of course how the working classes are being 
utterly spoilt by education ; and there is this reason for a 
degree of sympathy with their view, that our school sys- 
tems are not all we could wish them to be. The instruc- 
tion given still leans too much to the side of facts, and is 
comparatively barren on the side of ideas, which are so 
much more nutritious to a growing mind. Our children 
can face an examination with a neat little paragraph 
about Henry the Eighth and his wives, yet have no glim- 
mering in their minds of the aspect which English life 
presented under a Tudor king. But he who Jooks at this 
failing in a calm and sober manner will see that it is 
not essential to education ; that the teacher’s art has be- 
fore it a twentieth century full of wonderful develop- 
ments and improvements. 
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“There is,” he adds, “another argument which at first 
sight seeras a much more vaiid ground for the fear of over- 
education. It asks what is to happen in regard to the 
rough work of the world when the humblest classes have 
become educated and even cultured. Will a knowledge 
of English literature be compatible with the scrubbing of 
floors and the carrying of bricks? If the question 
amounts only to this, Does education make the lower 
classes less useful in every way to the upper classes ? 
then it betrays a very evident want of humanity. 

“ Apart from this egotism there are many who ask a 
very similar question in perplexity, yet with no failure of 
real kindliness and right feeling. Let us cast our thoughts 
then over a wider horizon, and see how the decades that 
bring the peril are also bringing the remedy. Science is 
steadily sweeping away all those huinblest classes of em- 
ployment. Hardly any man has now to toil up ladders 
with the hod of bricks upon his shoulders, the donkey en- 


_gine does the work. The reaper is replaced by the 


machine and the ploughman is fast receding as the steam- 
plough makes its 2ppearance. 

“Then comes the uneasy question as to what is to be- 
come of the classes thus deprived of occupation. But 
the difficulty is evanescent, for here too there are com- 
pensating influences at work. Think of the hundreds of 
thousands now employed in callings that had no existence 
sixty years ago. Thus while science takes away with one 
hand it bestows with the other. 

“Tf we take care to make our school systems, while 
they grow wider in scope also wiser in spirit, there is 
nothing to fear and everything to hopefor. We haveno 
choice therefore but to educate, and to educate as much 
or better still as wisely as we can.” 


wR 
Moral Education. 


That intellectual education and moral education are 
not two processes but one and indivisible is the belief of 
Mr. George P. Brown, as stated in The School and Home 
Education for October. This process is, however, a com- 
plex one in which sometimes the intellect is the leading 
activity, at other times the will. In the education of 
children it is generally the will that prompts the intelli- 
gence to action. The writer says: 

“We are rapidly leaving behind the idea that the edu- 
cated man is the man of knowledge and erudition. He 
is a man of deeds. The higher the aim is for which he 
intelligently struggles, the higher is his education. 
Every man is essentially will. Intellect is a phase of 
this primal will, or self, or life, or reality which man calls 
‘me’ and ‘I.’ 

“When volition is indifferent to duty it has no moral 
quality. Its acts are non-moral so far as the doer is con- 
cerned. But when the institutional feeling of duty 
arises, then the act is a moral act. The feeling of duty 
can arise only in the relation of one duty to another. 
Even when we speak of duty to one’s self, it is the duty 
of the real, actual self, as he is, to the ideal self that he 
ought to be. Perhaps ninety per cent. of one’s life is 
non-moral in that it is without consciousness of the at- 
tendant feeling of duty. It is comparatively seldom that 
the active normal man is brought face to face with a 
problem in which a conscious feeling of duty is involved. 


‘The highest result of education is an individual so hab- 


ituated to follow what his intellect declares to be right 
that the feeling of duty does not consciously arise. He 
is imperfectly educated who must struggle with himself 
under the lead of his sense of duty to do what he knows 
to be right. The natural impulse of the child is to act 
as the idea prompts. The first stepin his evolution from 
this state is the intervention of the feeling of duty, and 
the conflict that arises between the ought and the desire. 
The second step is a return to the impulse of the child 
to act in harmony with the prompting of the idea which 
the judgment affirms to be right. It is in more senses 
than one that he who enters the kingdom of heaven must 
become as a little child.” 
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From the Mother’s Side. 


Mrs. Cynthia Morgan St. John spent last summer with 
her children in the country. It is evident from her brief 
contribution to the Evangelist of Oct. 5, that they had 
a delightful time “among the hills and in the meadows, 
by the streams and under the trees,” and all the summer 
the mother was asking herself this question: “By what 
right has that huge machine, the Graded School, drawn 
into itself our little and our big children, until they are 
greater curiosities to us than the geography of Greece is 
to them?” Her conclusions follow: 


“ What a price we pay for education so-called! Just think 
of it, as it exists in the majority of our cities. See the small 
boy or girl trot off to school after hastily swallowing break- 
fast, cross or jubilant, weary or vigorous, no matter. The child 
must paddle off somehow. The race is to the swift, there is no 
time to see if he is winded. It will make a man of your boy, 
perhaps a little old man. 


“‘ Mother, be alert, see to the clothes, the face and hands ; see , 


to it, above all, that the child is not late ; see to it, if you are 
sufficient unto it, that the parrot child can say correctly cracker 
in two languages. 

“Noon time! How the poets delight to sing of that lazy, 
peaceful, sleepy noon-tide. Is it such in your home for your 
children? Have yon time for other than the stern thought that 
dinner, or luncheon, must be ready, that it must be eaten, that 
the child or children, must be clean and away ? 

“The afternoon rushes, or creeps drearily toward its later 
hours. Where are your children? How are they? Are their 
tempers sweet over lessons happily learned? Or are they 
worried and worn and reticent? Are they like wild animals, 
heedless, mad for play, impatient of further word or restraint 
or of caress? Is there more study before them before they 
may compose their weary brains to sleep ? 

“Do you know much of their day? What chance have 
you had to know how their hearts and souls and bodies are de- 
veloping ? It is too late. They are too nervous now, or too 
frolicsome. Let them run a little. Then to bed to be rested, if 
possible, for the next day. 

“With all the steam and pressure Of fulness and exactness 
and profundity, and cut-and-dried world-worldliness of our 
modern schooling, with the sacrifices the parents make and the 
imprisonment of the children, how much wiser, more capable of 
braving the competition of life are our children than were the 
children bred in the less exact schools of years ago ?” 


eS 
The Teacher’s Voice. 


Altho the English are not an especially musical people, 
the English speaking-voice is famous the world over. A 
writer in The School Guardian gives some hints to English 
teachers which may perhaps be of value to some people 
on this side of the water. 

The great mistake the teacher is likely to make is in 
speaking loudly rather than clearly. Often one is dis- 
tressed on approaching a school, to hear the teacher 
screaming or shouting in a vain attempt to arouse the 
slumbering attention of his pupils. All this is a deplor- 
able waste of strength. Another teacher, with a quiet, 
penetrating voice will speak, even in a large room, so as 
to command the attention of several hundreds of children 
and yet feel no serious fatigue. 

It is extremely important that the teacher shall culti- 
vate this quiet, well-modulated manner of speech. The 
pupils are insensibly affected by it. Under the influence 
of a good teacher, they will lose from their own voices 


much of the strident quality which is common among or- 


dinary children. Nor need there be any fear that the 
modulated tone will not be heard in a large classroom. 
“The requisite degree of loudness,” said Archbishop 
Whately, ‘will be best obtained, not by thinking about the 
voice, but by looking at the most distant of the hearers 
and addressing one’s self to him.” The teacher who 
studies the effect of his voice will readily learn how to 
correct his faults of enunciation. 

He will, for instance, come to perceive that his being 
well heard depends very largely upon the clear pronunci- 
ation of the consonants. An old writer has said, “Take 
care of the consonants, and the vowels will take care of 
themselves.” 
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A useful hint upon the subject may be drawn from the 
admirable treatise by Dean Martin, of St. Paul’s, on the 
training of choir-boys. He attaches great importance to 
right breathing and prescribes constant practice in it. 
The boys have to stand upright, with their feet firmly 
planted on the floor and their hands hanging so as not to 
cramp their bodies in any way. When a full breath is 
taken, the chest, ribs, and abdomen are enlarged and ex- 
panded. Any tendency to raise the shoulders is a sign of 
bad breathing. These principles of music teaching are 
strictly applicable to the culture of the voice. If teach- 
ers would bear them in mind, their utterances would 
gain immensely in effectiveness. 

In this connection it might be well to notice some 
things said about the accent of American teachers by Mr. 
John Gilmer Speed in a recent article in The Criterion up- 
on “The Provincial R.” Mr. Speed says: 


“T have been at some pains to inquire how this bad habit of 
emphasizing the ‘R’ has spread so generally over the country, 
and I have come to the conclusion that the public schools are 
doirg the pernicious business. That little knowledge which we 
have been taught to believe is such a dangerous thing is prob- 
ably possessed by American public school teachers in more abun- 
dant littleness than by any other class of educated people in the 
world. These teachers are efficient, however, because they are 
American ; and they are conscientiously zealous because they 
are women. Therefore, when they set out to do a thing they 
do it with all their might and main. Now, they find the letter 
‘R’ in the alphabet; they see ‘R’s’ sprinkled all thru the 
spelling books ; they find them in all the readers and the other 
books which it is their pious duty to make the aspiring youth 
of the country pore over and absorb. It is there, they say tu 
themselves and to one another, and it must be a good thing. 
Therefore they use it, and finding it to their liking, they use it 
with all their might and main, The cordial ‘good-morning’ of 
their grandmothers, and they were neither Irish, Scotch, nor 
Yorkshire, becomes from their lovely lips and assisting noses a 
forbidding and menacing ‘good-mor-r-r-ing,” till an unsuspect- 
ing stranger would fear at least that his presence gave offense.” 


Such criticism is rather irritating. Is it at all warran- 


ted by the facts ? 
SF 


In England, as Elsewhere. 


The trials of the young school teacher are very real 
ones and tho we may smile at the recollection in after 
years most of us can recall some experiences not unlike 
those of the young Englishwoman, a few of whose diffi- 
culties are related in The Journal of Education. The 
writer spent two years at a training college and looked 
forward to work in the schools as easy and pleasant. She 
went as senior assistant to a school in the lowest slums of 
one of the large English towns. She says: 


“The fourth-year pupil-teacher understands her scholars 
thoroly ; whereas they are a constant puzzle to the inexperi- 
enced assistant. Take an example. She comes to school in the 
morning, meaning to start fresh after yesterday’s troubles. The 
children come in quietly, and sit like mice during the calling of 
the registers. Encouraged by the silence and meekness, the 
teacher determines to take up some serious subject in the Scrip- 
ture lesson—one that she has postponed, perhaps, till she can 
hope for some degree of responsive reverence from the horde of 
young savages committed to her charge. At first the order is 
all that can be desired. Suddenly a girl sneezes ; her neighbors 
on either side titter. The teacher thinks to check the merri- 
ment by an authoritative word ; but another girl sneezes, and 
there is more laughter. In afew minutes the whole class is 
sneezing and giggling. It is evident that the sneezing is real ; 
there is no humbug about it. The children’s eyes are red, and 
tears are streaming down their faces. What can be the matter ? 
The class is in confusion, and the unfortunate teacher is help- 
less. At this crisis the head mistress comes along. Witha 
quick glance at the class, she says : ‘Come out to me the girl 
who has soda!’ A momentary hesitation, and then, amidst 
— silence, ten or twelve girls bring out their lumps of 

a.” 

But the pupils find it equally hard to understand a new 
teacher. If she is of a little different class from them she 
is “stuck up.” The same young woman further ob- 
SCTVes -: 
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“This knowledge was borne in upon me one day as I was 
strolling down the school lane—slowly, for the bell had only 
just begun ; pensively, for school work makes one thoughtful. 
Two women were lying along the pavement, propped with their 
elbows on the stone, and their heads on their hands—an atti- 
tude much affected by the ladies of our neighborhood. As I 
passed they sat up and watched me. ‘Oh, my!’ said one of 
them, and the other responded with ‘Lor!’ The tone of these 
exclamations was unmistakable, and came to me as a revela- 
tion. With this hint to guide me, I soon discovered that the 
children also were imbued with the idea that their new teacher 
was a mass of affectation and arrogance—-a subject rather for 
ridicule than for imitation. This may seem a trifle; but the 
difficulty becomes very real when the elder girls listen to your 
remarks as to their manners or their way of speaking with a 
contemptuous tolerance, looking upon them as the outcome of 
your ‘funny notions,’ and never dreaming of availing themselves 
of the help you wish to give them towards an advance in civili- 
zation. 

“ An example of this struck me during my first schcol term. 
I was asked to give a lesson on ‘Personal Cleanliness’ to the 
upper standards, and my head mistress cautioned me to make it 
thoroly practical. ‘Don’t be afraid of what you say,’ she urged; 
‘I want it to make a real difference in their every-day life.’ Act- 
ing upon these orders, I referred, among other details, to the 
use of the tooth-brush. I asked them, in the first place how 
often it should be applied, and received the startling reply: 
‘Before and after every meal!’ I felt dubious as to how far 
the dirty young ragamuffins before me lived up to this severely 
high standard. But the answer was solemnly given and quietly 
received by the class, so I accepted it, and gravely discussed 
the point. Afterwards I repeated the answer I had received to 
the head mistress, and asked her whether she thought they 
really had that ideal before them. ‘Bless me, no,’ she said. 
‘Most of them have never seen a tooth-brush ; and as to meals, 
why, they are given a hunch of bread-and-butter and sent out 
to eat it in the gutter.’ Then I saw how it was. They had 
been humoring me. They looked upon a tooth-brush as too 
high-flown an idea altogether; but, supposing that I wanted 
some marvelous answer of that kind, they were loth to fall 
short of my expectations.” 


we 
Work of the Secondary School. 


The School Review for September, contains comments 
on the report of the committee on college entrance re- 
quirements by several leading educators. The following 
are from Pres. David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
Junior university: 

“The lines of work offered by the university are ex- 
tremely varied in kind, and fitted tothe differences which 
exist in the minds and purposes of students. The nature 
of preparatory work is equally varied. That which any 
given school can offer depends on many circumstances, 
and its two important qualities are fitness and thoroness. 
Fitness is incompatible with a fixed curriculum of what- 
ever sort, and thoroness cannot exist without fitness. It 
is, therefore, true that no hard and fast course of studies 
can furnish satisfactory preparation for the varied courses 
of a modern university, nor to the varied kind of men 
who undertake these courses. Each secondary school 
must consider its own possibilities, the demands upon it 
made by its actual students, and do the best it can with 
these conditions. The principle of choice must be recog- 
nized, and whether this choice be made by teacher or by 
student, the course must be made flexible and adaptable. 

“The secondary school of the future must decide for 
itself what subjects it will teach. Among these subjects 
the student must choose those fitted to his powers and 
purposes. The mistakes of election made by student or 
teacher are nothing compared with the mistakes made in 
a prescribed course, the parts of which were chosen be- 
fore the student was born. In these matters the univer- 
sity should have nothing to say, at least nothing in the 
way of autocratic prescription. The secondary school 
should have in view the future demands of life on its own 
students. A student who is well prepared to enter on 
life, has not been spoiled by the work of any living uni- 
versity. 

“But the university has the right to demand thoroness 
in such work. Life makes the same demand with vigor- 
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ous insistence. Light work or work lightly done makes 
a poor preparation for life or for college. It is not the 
kind of preparatory studies which fixes the character of a 
student. It is the thoroness with which the work ie 
done. There is strength in mastery, and what is not 
mastered may as well be omitted. The university can 
build on any kind of a sound foundation, but the founda- 
tion must be sound. All kinds of preparatory work, if 
thoro and under competent teachers, may be safely ac- 
cepted by any university. No harm is done if equal credit 
be given for equal time and effort, whatever the direction 
in which it has been expended.” 


we 
Fatigue Among Pupils. 


In a contribution on the subject of fatigue to the Ohio 
Educational Monthly for October, Mr. Edward D. Meek 
suggests that each day there is a process of “running 
down” in every human being. There is in some indivi- 
duals a.time in the afternoon when little energy is avail- 
able, followed by a return of vigor later in the day. The 
feeling produced may be either that of fatigue or weari- 
ness, the former resulting from loss of energy due to ex- 
ertion, the latter from monotony and lack of effort. 
Labor in some form is the chief cause of fatigue, which 
is harmful only when effort is stimulated beyond proper 
bounds. 

Fatigue Signs, 


A list of fatigue evidences is given which reads as fol- 
lows: Physical signs—(1) angles of mouth depressed, (2) 
furrows across forehead, (8) eyes wandering, (4) colora- 
tion beneath the eyes, (5) white line around the mouth, 
(6) bluish spots on cheek and neck, (7) pulse unusually 
slow or rapid, (8) frequent attacks of headache, (9) awk- 
ward position of body, (10) neurasthenic voice, (11) un- 
natural action, (12) general appearance of depression. 
Mental signs—(1) lack of ability to give attention, (2) 
weakening of perception, (8) unreadiness and inaccuracy 
of judgment, (4) diminished power of insight, (5) loss of 
sensitiveness, (6) lack of self-control, (7) lessened work- 
rate, (8) lengthened reaction time, (9) deep sense of mis- 
ery in the morning, (10) oneor more insistent ideas which 
cannot be thrown off. 

The writer does not claim that these signs always in- 
dicate fatigue. ‘‘Many ef them,” he says, “may often be 
traced to other causes. The effects of tediousness and 
monotony are shown more readily in children than in 
adults. Lack of enthusiasm and interest, loose methods 
of teaching and senseless practices in discipline bring 
about results which the unreflective often attribute to 
fatigue. Careless habits and a lack of economy of energy 
may produce a mental or physical condition similar to that 
caused by overwork. 

Some Results, 


‘Mental effort retards the physical development of 
children, forthey grow faster during vacation than they do 
when in school. On the other hand physical exhaustion 
weakens mental activity.” 

One of the most common results, Mr. Meek continues, 
is restlessness, tho this is not a reliable symptom in early 
Before the age of seven restlessness is rather an 
indication of healthful activity, altho enthusiasm and in- 
terest may conceal the effects of fatigue. The pupils of 
the best teachers may suffer because their faces glowing 
with interest show no indications of fatigue, while the 
poor teacher’s pupil may be depressed by weariness and 
may develop habits of inattention without being exposed 
to similar danger. 

The per cent. of fatigue produced by some of the sub- 
jects taught, according to Burgenstein read as follows: 
Mathematics, 100 ; Latin, 91 ; Greek, 90 ; gymnastics, 90 ; 
history and geography, 85 ; arithmetic French and Ger- 
man, 82; natural science, 80; drawing and religious ex- 
ercises, 77. 

In conclusion the writer says: “Teachers and parents 
should bear in mind that children must expend a great 
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amount of energy in performing acts which an adult can 
do almost automatically, or at least with very little effort 
In acquiring skill of any kind the first movements require 
much more exertion than is needed later. The child must 
necessarily make repeated attempts with a comparatively 
great expenditure of energy to form some of the simplest 
habits. Meeting its obligations as a member of a school 
and accommodating itself to its new environment demand 
more effort than we usually think. Gradually the child 
accustoms itself to the prolonged and systematic exer- 
cises and feels less and less the strain of mental applica- 
tion. This indicates a diminution of effort brought about 
by the natural results of exercise and development. 

“Within normal limits mental employment is decidedly 
beneficial to the child. Many children become happier 
and healthier after entering school, not only because the 
school supplies better physical surroundings, but also 
healthier activity for the brain.” 


SF 


Education of Girls. 


This matter of what a girl’s education should be is 
constantly under discussion, but it seems to be far from 
settlement as yet. A wise mother, whose reply to the 
question, “If you had girls of your own, would you give 
them the same education that you had, or would you try 
to improve upon it?’ is quoted by Jeamie Josephine Starr, 
in Good Housekeeping, as saying : 

“T shall make them (the daughters) feel the dignity of 
hand labor, and teach them not to despise household 
work, by beginning in early childhood to teach them to 
sew, to be orderly about their own possessions, to take 
the responsibility of some light household duty, and hold 
them t) its correct fulfillment. When they leave school 
or college | shall entrust to them, by degrees, as much of 
the home management as possible ; but I shall insist on 
an early acquaintance, in childhood and girlhood, with 
some details of home making ; because, however brilliant 
a girl may be mentally, she needs the practical knowledge 
which the management of a home can best give, and if 
she acquires a distaste for household affairs thru lack of 
habit and training, noamount of brains will help her over 
the knotty problems of domestic life, till she learns how 
to do things herself, and an early training, acquired most 
unconsciously, will save hoursofunhappiness. I know of 
so many college-bred women and teachers who loathe 
housekeeping, even in homes of their own, because they 
never learned how ; while to me housekeeping, because I 
understand it, is an interesting occupation—one which 
forms but a single item in my daily interests, because I 
learned to systematize and then dismiss it.” 


we 
One of Bro. Bardeen’s “ Fables.’’- 


A city teacher, who was kept in because she was in, 
had continual trouble with her pupils, her principal, and 
such parents of her pupils as she ran across, so that her 
only comfort was to rock after she got home and sing, 
“There is sweet rest in Heaven.” But when she died 
and landed on the other side she was disappointed. The 
angels she met all seemed to be looking out for number 
one, and before noon she had four wordy quarrels with 
strangers. So when she found a former fellow-teacher 
she exclaimed, “Why, Jule, I can’t see that Heaven is any 
more peaceful than our old 8th-ward school used to be.” 
“Hush,” said Julia, putting her finger to her lips, “ this 
isn’t Heaven.” ; 

This fable teaches that we are all likely to locate 
where we fit best, whatever hymns we sing. 

—The School Bulletin. 


we 
Ye Nexte Thing. 


In conmencement and other addresses to schools it is 
clearly discernible to all who have ears to hear, that the 
dominant injunction to children is: Be educated that 
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you may achieve distinction as governors, judges, gen- 
erals, admirals, congressmen, etc. Some day we hope 
to hear an eloquent sermon —— to school children 
from the words : “Be educated that you may get the ut- 
most out of the talents God has given you, be they one, 
five, or ten.” Ina discourse of this kind it could be set 
forth with great force that he who does the duty which 
is next to him, be it in obscurity or in the highest station, 
is the man who is distinguished in the true sense. It 
should be taught to the children in every school that the 
humblest toiler may be doing the state more service than 
the most exalted ruler. For the measure of work is the 
faithfulness and skill with which it is done. 
—EbDITOR JOHN MACDONALD in Western School Journal. 


a4 


Editorial Comment. 
Mr. Vaile on President Hadley’s Election. 


If there is any large school in the country which has 
been a laggard in the upward educational movement, or 
a decided incubus, it is Yale university. There is no other 
educational institution so far as we know, so much in 
need of a revival, or rather of a general renovation. 
Whether President Hadley is a man of sufficient breadth 
and depth and strength of character to bring a great 
salvation to Yale remains to be seen. If he proves to be 
the man for the place he will certainly have to be more 
than a mere college pastor and an ornamental figure-head 
or loadstone to procure bequests. 

Undoubtedly, Yale university is not the only institu- 
tion which is and has been in sore need of this process. 
But we have seen instruction in Yale college class-rooms 
which would be a disgrace to any high school. The duty 
of improving or eliminating such teaching clearly belongs 
to the president, and he can execute it only by frequent 
presence in his class-rooms and by close personal contact 
with the individual members of his faculty. 

Nothing else has done so much to bring the University 
of Illinois to the front within the last few years as the 
rigid, common-sense supervision of his faculty by Presi- 
dent Draper. He has carried into his office as college 
president the spirit and the feeling of personal responsi- 
bility which he imbibed as a city school superintendent. 
Tho not an expert in many lines of scholarship, he knows 
what good teaching is when he sees it, and he feels the 
duty resting upon him to have good teaching and nothing 
else in his class-rooms. 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Hadley will feel the situa- 
tion as it really exists in his own institution, and that he 
will take a vigorous hold and see that the grade of instruc- 
tion in Yale university is lifted to a reasonably efficient 
and acceptable plane. 

The course of study in Yale also needs extensive over- 
hauling. It has long been a discredit to the university 
and a disappointment to its patrons. The classics mon- 
opolize too much attention. The courses in science are 
not tempered to the needs of young men who do not ex- 
pect to pursue the subjects as specialties in after life. 
The protecting influences thrown about the boys who 
eater Yale are not of that active, interested nature which 
parents havea right to expect from an institution of such 
extent and reputation. The chapel exercises, to say noth- 
ing of their obligatory character, have long been of such 
a stale and perfunctory nature that it is hard to find any 
Yale men who speak of them with gratitude or even 
respect. By all means, let them be abolished or made so 
interesting and uplifting that every man shall feel their 
effects. 

The press dispatches announced that at the opening 
chapel exercises, in place of the reading of the scriptures 
and an extempore prayer by the president or his repre- 
sentative, which has been the custom from the foundation 
of Yale, if we are not mistaken, a college chaplain con- 
ducted a liturgical service, both he and the choir appear- 
ing in vestments, while President Hadley occupied one of 
the front seats in the body of the chapel. This is a sur- 
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prising innovation, and the friends of Yale, not in the 
secret wonder what it means. Is there not enough of 
warm every-day piety in President Hadley’s heart to meet 
the needs of a warm heartfelt every-day service such as 
right-minded young men would enjoy ? Are robes to be 
substituted for the earnest, genuine invocation which the 
beginning of a new day’s work prompts in every manly 
heart ? Or is this increased formalism a concession to 
the tradition that morning chapel must be maintained in 
spite of difficulties, altho confessedly all life and inspira- 
tion have left it? —TIntelligence. 
Sympathy. 

It is often remarked that absolutely nothing will serve 
a teacher as a substitute for a clear knowledge of the 
subjects taught. We would rather emphasize this than 
take exception to it, but if there is one quality which more 
nearly than another will make up for the lack of knowl- 
edge it is sympathy. It will cover up a mass of profes- 
sional unfitness and a world of pedagogical ignorance. 
Happily the best professional qualifications are not incon- 
sistent with this full sister to charity, and pedagogical 
study is apt to beget rather than destroy it ; but let us be 
sure that whatever else we possess we have sympathy. A 
fine example of it was shown when Superintendent Soldan, 
of the St. Louis schools, instructed the teachers to exer- 
cise special care for the health and comfort of their 
pupils during the opening days while the weather was in- 
tensely hot. We have no doubt that hundreds of super- 
intendents did the same thing, and that teachers generally 
have the physical welfare of students at heart, but there 
is little danger that this fine quality will be too much or 
too often praised, wherever we find it.—T7he Inland Educa- 
tor. 


The Salary Test. 


The Western School Journal says: 


“We protest against the statement that a teacher’s worth is 
to be measured by the salary he or she may be receiving. 
Thousands of the best teachers in the land are, by circum- 
stances, chained down to localities, hence are unable to seek 
wider fields and more adequate pay. The apostle Paul, we are 
quite sure, did not receive $35 a month. Comenius and Pesta- 
lozzi were underpaid, and Dr. Arnold’s (of Rugby) small salary 
cannot for a moment be taken as a measure of his services to 
his school and to mankind.” 


This is well said. Nevertheless, it gives the ordinary 
teacher an added power to add ten per cent. to his salary. 
The teacher who does better work on $500 than another 
does on $1,000 would do even better work on the higher 
salary. 

It is not always ‘the best teachers who get the most 
substantial rewards, but those who have the knack of 
taking possession of the best things are the men and 
women who are raisifg the salary standard of all good 
teachers. It is all very well to encourage the faithful 
who ‘are underpaid, but it isa mistake to give the im- 
pression that there is any virtue in being underpaid. 

The schools as much as the teachers, the country as 
much as the schools need to have more emphasis placed 
upon the importance of adequate salaries. 


—Journal of Education, Boston. 


Author of «Tom Brown.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury at the recent unveiling 
of the statue of “Tom” Hughes at Rugby took pains to 
emphasize the intellectual inferiority of the man whom 
the company had assembled to honor. Mr. Hughes may 
not have had many talents—but what he had he made 
the best use of, and to such effect that long after His 
Grace is forgotten the name of Tom Hughes will be a 
household word wherever the English language is known. 
As the author of ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days” he revealed 
Dr. Arnold to the world in a way that no later writer has 
done. He has done more. He has purified and elevated 
the tone of the English public school.— The Educational 
Review (India). 
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The Russian “‘ Educational Messenger.” 


One of the best educational magazines published in 
Russia is the Educational Messenger (Vestuie Vospitania). 
It was started about ten years ago by Dr. Paxrovsky, the 
renowned teacher, and at the beginning was devoted to 
physical education chiefly. With the death of Dr. Pax- 
rovsky, Dr. Michaeloff became editor of the magazine 
and its province was considerably extended. At present 
the subjects treated touch upon every problem relating to 
pedagogy. The September number contains accounts of 
some of the best pedagogical works recently published in 
English, German, French, and Italian. A discussion is 
given D. Philip’s article “On the Teaching Instinct” 
(Pedagogical Seminary, March, 189¥). There is also an 
extract from “Home and School Punishments” by 
Charles H. Sears (Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1899), 
an account of two German books, “Die psychologische 
Grundlage des Untrechts,” by Dr. A. Huther and “ Die 
psycholagischer Grundlage des Lebrend,” by Dr. Phil. 
Jos. Geyser ; a discussion on Bene’s book, “La Suggesti- 
bilite au point de vue de la psychologie individuelle, ” and 
an extract from an article published in J/ Pensiero Italiano, 
entitled “La Morale Nella Senola a la questione sociale,” 
by Angelo Sicchirollo. 

Among the original contributions may be mentioned © 
one on “The Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” by G. Pop- 
pereka, and two articles treating of the educational influ- 
ences of Pushkin, the great Russian poet, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of whose birth was celebrated a few 
months ago. 

One portion of the Educational Messenger is devoted to 
comments upon current Russian pedagogical literature. 
The September number contains notes on a translation of 
Tracy’s “Psychology of Childhood” and a review of the 
new “Encyclopedia of Home Education,” published by 
the Parents’ Society of St. Petersburg. 

Among recent educational happenings some items are— 
worth noting. The pedagogical society in St. Petersburg 
founded six years ago has already 1,250 members, an as- 
tonishing number considering the slow progress of other 
societies in Russia and the efforts of the government to 
hinder the spread of any new movement. The attempts 
made by some of the boards of education to introduce art 
collections in the gymnasia are gratifying since they show 
that esthetic education is beginning to be appreciated. 
The minister of education is finding fault with the ex- 
isting system of marking and its abolition is almost cer- 
tain. These facts indicate that Russia is advancing and 
that education is gaining more and more ground. It is 
curious to note that the desire to introduce practical sub- 
jects such as manual training, agriculture, etc., in the 
public schools meets with great opposition on the part of 
the best educators. Boris BOGEN. 

Hebrew Technical Institute, New York. 











The Brookline Teachers. 


I was interested in the notes on page 407 of THE 
JOURNAL relative to the training work done in Brookline, 
Mass. I visited this celebrated suburb of Boston a few 
years ago, and witnessed what is probably as scientific 
teaching as is done on the continent. It was plain that 
the teachers were not allowed to think, “Now we know 
it all”—the weak point in ninety teachers out of a hun- 
dred. Supt. Dutton has provided instruction for every 
Tuesday and Thursday for a half year already, I see. It 
is this position, that the teacher must be a student, that 
gives Brookline its importance, 

Supt. Dutton has been known for years as an earnest 
searcher for educational truth ; he is endeavoring, and 
with good success to get his assistants on the same plat- 
form. This is the position every superintendent must 
take who intends to score a success. 


Brooklyn. M. L. TOWNSEND. 
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How Long? 


How long shall politics control education ? A gentle- 
man whose words are not to be doubted, recently gave an 
account of the inflation of certificates received by two 
teachers which shows what political pressure may some- 
times accomplish. The original marks on examinations 
were below fifty, while after the screws were turned on 
by the politicians the standing was above the seventy 
mark. Not even a re-examination was required, but 
merely a change of figures. The superintendent simply 
struck out the study in which the teachers were marked 
the lowest and then they passed! Undoubtedly, many 
superintendents have known deeper wrongs, “ But it isa 
startling revelation, nevertheless.” 

a 


Laziness the Hindrance. 


A very successful business man names laziness as the 
chief reason for failure in any line of work. On being 
asked to give a closer definition of laziness as he under- 
stood it, he said he meant lack of energy in pursuing the 
work one is engaged in, half-hearted devotion, in other 
words. The temptations of this laziness seem to have 
chosen teachers as their special victims. 

Here are a few instances that will show what is aimed 
at : A graduate of a normal school was employed to take 
charge of the primary department in a Western city. A 
friend tried to have her salary increased, but the super- 
intendent objected because, he said, it would not be just 
to advance her. (She spent her evenings in working 
fancy articles for the stores.) 

Another normal graduate went from the school to the 
stores and offices of the town, more frequently a physi- 
cian’s office. Finally he studied medicine. A superin- 
tendency became vacant, he applied for it, but made a 
poor showing when questioned by the committee. Dis- 
appointed, he began the practice of medicine. Twenty- 
five years after he remarked, “I made a mistake in not 
giving my whole thought to my work in P——,, for I 
liked teaching and I have found since I was never in- 
tended for a physician.” 

a 


The Buffalo Election. 


The council of school superintendents of the State of 
New York held a most profitable meeting at Poughkeep- 
sie last week. The program arranged by the president, 
Supt. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo, was intensely prac- 
tical and of direct interest to those wrestling with the 
problems in the supervision and direction of schools. A 
report of this gathering will be given in a later number. 

The chief topic of personal interest discussed in private 
was the election in the Queen City of the Lakes. Con- 
sensus of opinion was that if Buffalo should elect Mr. 
James F’. Crooker she would deserve to have him. It is 
known thruout the land that the schools have made 
wonderful progress under Mr. Emerson’s administration. 
At one time a reproach to the state, they are now consid- 
ered as fairly up to the standard of large cities and every 
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year make a better showing. If results count for any- 

thing with the citizens of Buffalo, Mr. Emerson ought to 

be re-elected by a majority larger than ever before. 
RL 


Parsimony of the Half-Day Plan. 


How long will the borough of Brooklyn continue its 
makeshift plan of double sessions, using the schools for 
teaching one set of children in the morning and another 
in the afternoon? Has the local sentiment concerning 
public education degenerated so much that not sufficient 
funds can be obtained for the building of schools? Im- 
agine little children being compelled to come early in the 
morning and take their daily instruction in one stretch, 
without the intermissions demanded by the simplest rules 
of hygiene! The afternoon children are loaded down 
with the additional burden of fatigue coming from the 
morning play or work at home or in the streets. 

This preposterous system has been tolerated too long ; 
there is no further excuse for it. Ifthe board of educa- 
tion had been honest in the matter it would have demon- 
strated from the start that it was anxious to supply the 
pressing demand for new schools, and to let the so-called 
Swedish plan do mere temporary service and act, by its 
unpedagogical and sordid presence, as.an impetus to more 
energetic haste in furnishing class-rooms. Instead of 
this the operation of the plan appears to have soothed the 
consciences of the local school trustees with the satisfac- 
tion of having supplied all the children of the borough 
with educational opportunities. The time has come fora 
vigorous campaign that will shake the people of Brooklyn 
into action. 

And to the superintendents of other cities that are look- 
ing toward Brooklyn for methods of providing for the 
children kept out of school owing to lack of room, we say, 
Don’t. No town can afford to continue unnecessarily 
the operation of measures that stint education. 

HY 


“Deformed” Spelling. 


There are those who term any change from the pres- 
ent spelling “deformed spelling.” If such turnto the 
“Tale of Gamelyn” on which Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It,” is based, and read : 

“A steede ther was saddled smertely and skeet 
Gamelyn did a paire spores fast on his fee t,” 
or in Chaucer 
“Smale fowle’s maken melodie,” 
or in Shakespeare’s Hamlet (folio 1603) 
“Doe not dull the palme--- 
Of every new unfledg’d carriage,” 
they will conclude there have been many changes in the 
spelling of words. These will go on; no power can stop 
them. Probably all the writers cited above would shake 
their heads at the “deformed spelling” we employ. We 
note that all the objectors to the new spelling use the 
forms “labor” instead of “labour,” “Savior” instead of 
“ Saviour,” etc., altho there are a good many of high lit- 
erary attainments who consider these forms as deformities. 

It is not at all remarkable that the teacher should ob- 
ject to simplification in spelling. The most obstinate 
opponents of all improvements in teaching have been 
teachers. When it was proposed to take formal gram- 
mar from the elementary school the teacher bitterly op- 
posed it. The spelling of the English language is as cer- 
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tain to be followed by simplification as travel by horses by 
that of steam—time and strength are saved. 


we 
The “Something More.” 


The school committee of a New England town exam- 
ined a candidate for the principalship of their much cher- 
ished school. He was asked a great many questions and 
yet they were not satisfied ; the clergyman thought he 
was a good enough scholar, but something more seemed 
to be needed and they did not employ him. He was dis- 
appointed and decided to take up the study of law. The 
“something more” the committee had in mind was a 
body of knowledge and thought relating to the physical, 
mental, and moral development of human beings which in 
these days is usually comprised under the term Pedagogy. 
There is a great deal relative to the history of education 
that a teacher should know. What would be thought of 
a person who claims to be an artist and has never heard 
of any of the great masters in the domain of art. And 
yet there are many teachers who do not know Pestalozzi, 
nor Froebel, nor Horace Mann. Then there are princi- 
ples in accordance with which mind is developed. Right 
courses of study reflect the order of mental development. 

This is the field of thought followed in Educational 
Foundations. The teacher finds in it discussions relative 
to the professional problems that arise if he ventures at 
all out of the beaten track and considers the pupil more 
than a “ passive recipient,” a reciter of lessons. 


aed 
Education and Crime. 


The article by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis on educa- 
tion and crime published in the North American Review 
called forth considerable criticism, but no one attempted 
to answer her arguments with facts until Dr. W. T. 
Harris took the matter up. In the Brooklyn Eagle he 
says : 

“ Counting the persons in jail in the United States, it 
is found that the quota of the illiterate is nearly or quite, 
eight times as much as the quota from and equal number 
of persons who can read and write. For instance, the 


. Statistics of the Detroit jail for its first twenty-five 


years show 40,388 committals, of whom 11,686 could not 
write. In the total population of the state less than 5 
per cent.. were illiterates. Five per cent., therefore, 
furnished 11,686 committals, and the other 95 per cent. 
of the population furnished 28,652. In other words the 
illiterates furnished eight times their quota of criminals 
for the jail. The report of the Detroit jail for 1887 
contains the statistics on this subject. 

“Nearly all the schools of this country and in Eng- 
land lay more stress on good behavior than they do upon 
learning lessons. In fact, some schools with poor methods 
of instruction in spite of that do a great deal of good, 
because they teach children how to behave in public. 
By insisting on regularity, punctuality, silence, and in- 
dustry in the school-room they secure a quality of self- 
control on the part of the pupils which no other means 
can accomplish so well. People in England who are 
studying this matter seem to think that the great falling 
off of criminals in the jails, namely, from 128 in every 
100,000 in 1880 to only 68 in every 100,000 in 1890 is 
due to the wholesome effect of the schools. 
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“Extensive investigations were made in 1870 by the 
bureau of education on the same lines. The prisons and 
jails of seventeen states, fourteen of them being Western 
or Middle states, reported 110,538 prisoners. Of these 
27,581, or almost exactly 25 per cent., were illiterates. 
Attention being called to the fact that three-fourths of 
the prisoners could read and write and had had some 
schooling, the same claim now put forth by Mrs. Davis 
But in this 
case the numerators were compared and the denominators 
neglected, for in the seventeen states the average illiter- 
acy of the population was about 4 per cent. This 4 per 
cent. of the population furnished 25 per cent. of the 
criminals, and the 96 per cent. who could read and write 
furnished only 75 per cent. The illiterates, therefore, 
furnished more than six times their quota, while those 
who could read and write supplied one-fifth less than 
their proper quota. 

“The school impresses upon the pupil the constant 
necessity of considering the ideal of good behavior, and 
the boy in school for many months in the year acquires 
this as a habit; it becomes second nature. Of course a 
person who has acquired the habit of regulating his con- 
duct by an ideal must carry this habit into the whole 
range of his life and modify it to some advantage. Ed- 
ucation is far from stimulating evil instincts, but on the 
contrary serves to suppress them.” 


SE 


One of the foremost artists of to-day is Mr. C. D. Gib- 
son. He tells this story about himself and his struggling 
days. He made a sketch and took it to an editor who 
accepted it and paid him four dollars for it. Mr. Gibson 
began to figure out that he could make five such sketches 
in a day and thus earn $6,000 per year. He hurried 
home and made five sketches and took them to the same 
editor who handed them all back, saying that more time 
and labor must be put into them. This lesson made a 
deep impression upon Mr. Gibson who, to this day, is a 
most careful worker. A single wrong line causes him to 
tear up the paper and begin again. Friends may praise 
the work, but he will point out details which might be 
improved. The five-dollar picture receives as much of 
his painstaking attention as the fifty-dollar one. He re- 
members the stage in his life when money was his first 
consideration ; he has passed that ; it is excellence that 
he aims at now. 


SF 
A Note of Thanks. 


The end of twenty-five years of editing THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL was marked by the issue of a comprehensive 
number on June 24, 1899, consisting of 128 pages. A 
brief review was given of the aims and purposes I had en- 
tertained at the outset. This brought many letters to 
me from educators, congratulatory, friendly, and reminis- 
cent, which will be bound in a volume and ever regarded 
as a precious keepsake. I should be glad if it were pos- 
sible for me to write a letter to each one in return. The 
best I can do, however, in this place is to beg each writer to 
be assured that every word of his letter was read with 
deep feeling. I have held the opinion that there isa 
dearth of gratitude and appreciation in the world; these 
letters show me to be one of the fortunate ones who have 
received a goodly share of both. Amos M. KELLOGG. 

J 
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Great Powers Hostile to Great Britain. 


There is no doubt the attitude of the great continental 
powers—Germany, France, and Russia—to Great Britain 
is hostile. Rumors are persistent to the effect that they 
will intervene after a few battles with the Boers. If 
Germany should initiate the movement, it is stated that 
she would not only have the moral support of France, 
Russia, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, but the material 
aid of those nations in the presentation of a demand for 
a cessation of hostilities and the adjustment of the South 
African difficulty by arbitration. 

The interference would not be a friendly one. It 
would not resemble the formal and perfunctory call on 
President “McKinley made by the European representa- 
tives here prior to the Spanish war, but would be a move- 
ment made for the purpose of annoying Great Britain. 
Russia’s opportunity for aggression in China, either to 
control the Pekin district or to gain an outlet to the 
Arabian sea, is obvious. France desires to extend her 
possessions south from Abyssinia, and must have her re- 
venge for the Fashoda affair. Italy blames Great Bri- 
tain for her failure to secure the session of San Mun bay, 
while Germany has ambitious designs on China and else- 
where which the British have more or less thwarted. 

Great Britain realizes the danger and is preparing for 
it. She has sent her channel squadron to Gibraltar and 
combined it with the Mediterranean squadron in order to 
check the Italian navy. The United States, it is said, in 
case of trouble, will openly show every sympathy for 
Great Britain, but the only assistance will be the fur- 
nishing of commercial advantanges. 








Two Victories for the British. 


Severe fighting occurred near Glencoe in Natal, begin- 
ning October 20, between the Boers under Gen. Joubert 
and a part of the British forces. The Boers holding a 
position on Smith’s Hill began shelling the British camp. 
The British artillery replied effectively, and one after 
another the Boer guns were put out of action. Then the 
British infantry advanced to the hill under the cover of 
the artillery. The infantry scaled a wall and mounted 
the height, the Boers in the meantime defending their 
position with the utmost stubbornness. After eight 
hours of fighting the Boers gave way, and their position 
on the hill was occupied by the British. 

A detachment of the British troops had a battle with 
the Boers at Elandslaagte on October 21 and defeated 
them with heavy losses. Gen. Jan H. U. Kock, the sec- 
ond in command of the Transvaal army, was wounded 
and captured and afterward died. Piet Joubert, a 
nephew of Gen. Joubert, was also wounded and captured. 
The loss of the Boers in the fighting around Glencoe is 
estimated at about 1,600; that of the British about 
400. Gen, Symons was severely wounded. 

Information having been received that the Boers had 
established themselves in considerable numbers in a 
strong position west of the main road leading from Lady- 
smith to Dundee, Gen. White sent out a strong force to 
cover the movement of Gen. Yule’s column which was 
falling back on Ladysmith. By a swift march to the 
south, leaving Glencoe empty, Yule effected a junction 
of his forces with those of Gen. White, and the two are 
now in a position to offer battle. The first attack will 
probably be made by the Free State force that entered 
Natal by way of Tintwa pass. If the British are success- 
ful against this army they will then attack Gen. Joubert’s 
force which is only forty miles away. 


Russia Agrees to Arbitrate. 


Russia at last has agreed to arbitrate with the United 
States the claims resulting from the seizure of sealers in 
vhe Bering sea, which have been pending about eight 
years. A protocol between the two governments has 
veer drawn up, the final formalities are expected to be 


? 
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closed next month, and the arbitration will probably take 
the form of the Venezuelan court. This agreement is a 
practical illustration of the friendliness of Russia and the 
United States, and completely refutes the claims of those 
who have maintained that we have aroused Europe’s 
hatred by our close relations with Great Britain. 


Alaska’s Boundary Line. 

When Secretary Hay returns from the West, prepara- 
tions will begin at the state department for the comple- 
tion of the modus vivendi relating to the Alaskan boun- 
dary. The purpose of this effort is to regulate the boun- 
dary line on the west side of the Lynn canal. The line 
of demarkation has been placed on Chilcoot and White 
passes, right at the top of the passes, and there has 
never been the slightest friction at those points. But 
because of the fact that the westernmost of these 
passes, namely Chilcoot pass, is fully forty miles from the 
sea, the same rule cannot be applied there by the Ameri- 
cans without great loss. Therefore the line of demarka- 
tion will run along the Klehana river from a point near 
Kluckwan across a mountain peak on the southwest. 
The effect will be to give the United States control of 
the tidewaters, the British being fifteen miles above ; 
to maintain American control of the new and important 
Porcupine country, and lastly to save the rights of all 
American miners who are now on the Canadian side of 
the line. 

Canada’s Plea for Reciprocity. 


The International Commercial Congress met October 
16 at Philadelphia. J. P. Allen, of the Toronto board 
of trade, called attention to the questions of transporta- 
tion between Canada and the United States. He said 
that Canada had removed all the natural obstructions in 
the great waterways in Canada reaching to the United 
States, so that now there is an unobstructed water route 
to the great lakes for the largest vessels. On the other 
hand, the canals of the United States are closed in many 
material ways to the free use of Canadian commerce. 
Canada cannot ship even a barge to New York without 
breaking bulk and reshipment at the border. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted that the world’s commerce 
would be benefited by the United States extending to 
other countries the same freedom of trade that those 
countries extend to the United States. 


Insurrection in Colombia. 

The republic of Colombia is taking her turn at revolu- 
tion, her sister republic (Venezuela) having just had a 
period of disorder. Three departments are in insurrec- 
tion, tho the city of Panama is as yet unaffected. The 
Marblehead will probably be sent to Panama, while the De- 
troit will go to Colon if she can be spared from Venezuela, 


Fighting Near Cavite. 


Some pretty sharp fighting has occurred lately in the 
vicinity of Cavite, south of Manila. Recently, Gen. 
Schwan’s column advanced from Bacoor, and occupied 
Cavite Viejo and Noveleta. Near Noveleta two sharp 
fights occurred, resulting in the enemy being driven back 
in each case. The marines and naval forces co-operated 
with the troops. The gunboats Wheeling, Petrel, and 
Callao lay off the shore near Noveleta, and threw shells 
into the town and Santa Cruz for an hour, preparing the 
way for the marines to land. The marines then drove 
the insurgents from their trenches and dispersed them. 
A battalion of the fourth infantry also had a brisk fight 
with a large force of rebels near San Nicolas, and forced 
them to retreat. 

Opposition to a Polygamist. 

The women are taking vigorous action against the 
seating of Representative-elect Roberts from Utah, on 
the ground that he is an avowed polygamist. Religious 
questions should have no bearing on the qualifications of 
members, but this, it is claimed, is not a religious ques- 
tion. Roberts is living in open violation of the laws and 
constitution of the state which he claims to represent. 

(Continued on page 434.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A Cornell Possibility. 


IrHAcA, N. Y.—The authorities of Cornell have calculated 
“the length of time necessary ior a man to take all the courses 
offered ” at the university. 1t was found that about 548 courses 
are offered annually. Ona fair average a good student will 
complete five courses in one year. It would therefore be pos- 
sible for him in 110 years to take ali the courses offered when 
he wasafreshman. But only the elementary courses are re- 
peated from year to year; the more advanced are varied as, 
tor instance, Shakespeare may this year be studied instead of 
Chaucer as last year. Half the courses offered each year are 
new. Consequently for every year astudent remained tifty-five 
years more ot lite would be demanded to enable him to catch 
up with his opportunities. At the end of the 110 years he 
would find it necessary to study 6,050 years more to cover the 
courses missed in the meantime. 


New Englanders Gather. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs.—The meeting of the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools was called to 
order by President Eliot. The topic of the first day was present 
ed by Rev. Endicott Peabody, of the Groton school, who spoke 
on “The continuance of the moral influence of school thru 
college and thru life.” Other addresses were delivered by Pres. 
John F. Goucher of the Women’s college of Baltimore on“ The 
advisable difference between the education otf young women 
and that of young men,” by Dr. William Gallagher, of Thayer 
academy, who thought that whatever’‘was good for boys must 
be good for girls. In the evening Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
spoke on “ Spurious versus real patriotism.” 


Newark’s Marking System. 


NEWARK, N. J.—A system of marking pupils intended to be 
comprehensible to every parent is now being applied to the pub- 
lic schools of Newark. A single, terse personal message will 
be sent by the teacher to the parents of each child, setting 
forth the most striking fact respecting the child’s work during 
the month then closing. The system is thus described in op- 
eration by the Newark Cad/: 


-‘* The teacher will say, for instance, that Charles is improving 
in his weakest study, Charles is learning to spell correctly, 
Charles is not doing so well as formerly, and soon. The super- 
intendent suggests that the messages be, in so far as is consist- 
ent with the child’s record, favorable, for this will tend to en- 
courage the parent. Of course when the child fails to come up 
to the standard and is plainly in need of home stimulus or correc- 
tion, the message should set forth the essential fact. The child 
will ro longer be ticketed or labelled ‘S’or ‘N,’ which may 
mean much or little, according as the parent understands it. 
Supposing achildis quite good in some subjects but is so far 
behind in others that he has to be marked ‘N.’” 


Deportment finds no place in the new system. Ifa child is 
unruly he must be dealt with in other ways than by marking. 
But the father may be told of the fact in the monthly message 
and be urged to co-operate with the teacher in wise reforma- 
tory measures. 

Some Newark principals have made the general comment 
that it will severely tax the teachers to fix on forty or fifty com- 
prehensive sentences which shall jusily apply to as many pu- 
pils. But the habit of summarizing grows by exercise and has 
a distinct value as a mental discipline. The personal message 
idea has been adopted by the committee of principals as a com- 
promise and as a supplement to the existing ‘“‘N and S ” (not 
satisfactory, satisfactory) system of marking. 


Gifts to Education. 


The will of the late C. J. Stille. formerly provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, leaves the income of his property to 
his wife, but on her death it is to be divided into three equal 
parts for Yale university, the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia and a Philadelphia church respectively. The estate is 
valued at $150,000. The money given to Yale is to be used 
for undergraduate instruction in history and political science. 


Museum of Educational Tools. 


The beginnings of the educational museum, established by 
Dr. De Garmo as an adjunct to his department of the science 
and art of education at Cornell, are full of promise for the 
future. The appropriation of last year, the first made for this 
specific object, was spent in preparing suitable cases to hold 
material. The latter is at present of two kinds: an exhibit of 
the material instruments used in instruction, chiefly modern 
text-books in elementary and secondary subjects,and maps, 
charts, and apparatus of various kinds; an exhibit of the pro- 
ducts of schoo! work, chiefly in drawings, examination papers, 
sewing. and manual training in wood and iron. 

The exhibit of text-books consists of over 400 samples of 
the best and latest of these works. No books of earlier publica- 
tion date than 1890, unless of peculiar excellence, are on the 
shelves. These books are frequently referred to in connection 
with instruction, and are constantly examined by students, 
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It is certain that in subsequent years the museum will become 
a valuable auxiliary to the study of education. 


Illinois State Certificates. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A circular recently issued by State Supt. 
Alfred Bayliss outlines the requirements for the issuance 
of five-year and life certificates in that state. For the tormer 
it is necessary to pass satisfactory examinations in reading, 
orthography, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, United 
States history, civil government, including the constitution of 
Illinois, pedagogics, with an original essay on some topic con- 
nected therewith, to be suggested at the examination, school 
law of Illinois, algebra, plane geometry, physics, physiolog 
and anatomy, botany, zoology, general history, and Englis 
literature. 

For a life certificate the candidate will be examined in sub- 
jects required for five-year certificates, and in one group of the 
tollowing elective groups: gioup of mathematics. including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, and astronomy; 
group of sciences, including botany, zoology, geology, and 
chemistry ; group of languages including Latin, Greek, German, 
and French, two of these to be selected by the candidate. 

Theses for 1900 must be filed not later than April 30, and may 
be offered on any one of the following subjects: Value of the 
Normal Schoo) among Educational Institutions, Problem of 
the Correlation of Studies, Educational Value of Mathematical 
Studies, Free Public School as a Social Institution, Purpose 
and Method of the High School, Importance and Means of 
Improving the Rural Schools. 

The work in each of the subjects of examination will be 
rated on a scale of 100. For the five-year certificate, the re- 
quirement is an average of 75 with a minimum in any branch 
of 70. For the life certificate the average required is 80, with 
a minimum in any branch of 75. Examinations will be held 
July 31 to August 3, 1900, at the department of public instruc- 
tion, Springfield; the University of Illinois, Champaign ; the 
State normal schcols at Normal, Carbondale, De Kalb, 
Charleston, and Galesburg. , 


Harvard at the Exposition. 


Harvard will have a generous place at the Paris exposition. 
By the aid of charts and pamphlets there will be set forth the 
development of the college elective system in the law school. 
The exhibit of the Harvard observatory will represent the 
work of the United States in astronomy. Among the collection 
of photographs of heavenly bodies will be the stellar charts and 
photographs of stellar spectra produced with the aid of the 
great photographic telescope now in South America, the gift of 
Miss C. W. Bruce, of New York. 

There will also be an exhibit of glass photography illumin- 
ated by electricity. The part that Harvard will play in astron- 
omy at the exposition is made doubly important by the probable 
meeting in Paris next summer of the Astro-photographic 
congress. 


Textile Arts by Correspondence. 


There are now five textile schools in operation in New Eng- 
land. In the cotton mills of America there are many men 
working in one department or on one machine who know 
nothing of other departments. Yet they are well aware that 
unless they obtain this knowledge they cannot hope to be pro- 
moted to positions of responsibility, yet they have not the 
means to attend a regular textile school. To meet this modern 
need the “ American Correspondence School of Textiles” has 
been established. Students are enrolled from every manu- 
facturing state in the Union and from Canada, England, and 
India. Instruction papers are printed and issued to each. If 
a machine be the subject, the principles of its ¢onstruction, its 
objects, the use of each part and each motion, and the method 
of operating it are explained. Diagrams and elevations are 
issued as supplements and as the best possible substitutes for 
the machine itself. 


Regents’ Councils. 
ALBANY. N. Y.—The four advisory councils have been com- 


pleted by the chancellor of the university of the state. The 


convocation council includes Brother Justin of Manhattan 
college, Chancellor James R. Day, of Syracuse university, Supt. 
John Kennedy, of Batavia, Prin. Thomas O, Baker, of Yonkers 
high school, and Prin. W. C. Joslin, of Clinton Liberal 
institute. 

The college council consists of Pres. Boothe C. Davis, of 
Alfred university, Pres. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell, Pres. J. M. 
Taylor, of Vassar college, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Co- 
lumbia university. and Pres. R. E. Jones, of Hobart college. 

The members of the academic council are Prin. Thomas 
O. Baker. of Yonkers high school, Prin. D.C. Farr, of Glens 
Falls academy, Prin. Byron G. Clapp, of Fulton high school, 
Prin. O. D. Robinson, of Albany high school and Prin. John F. 
Glavin, of St. John’s Academy, Rensselaer. 

The library councilincludes Messrs. C. A. Nelson, of Colum- 
bia library, J. N. Larned, of Buffalo, J. S. Billings, of New York 
J. E. Brandegee, of Utica,and Miss M. E. Hazeltine, of 
Jamestown. 

The state regents announce that new public library enter- 
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prises have been undertaken at Honeoye Falls, Franklinville, 
West Hebron, Ghent, Harrittstown, Essex, Andover, Ovid, 
Lodi, and Remsen. Binghamton, which, with a population of 
45,000, has no public library except the city school library of a 
tew thousand volumes cramped up in one of the ward school 
buildings, is being roused to the importance of a public library 
in a properly equipped building of its own. In the eight west- 
ern counties of the state, a comparison has been made between 
the free public library conditions of 1894 and 1899 which shows 
that the free libraries have increased from 53 to 77. Their 
books have increased from 81,330 to 280,468, and tho free cir- 
culation from 146,904 in 1894 to 1,159,374 in 1899. The Buffalo 
public library alone which was made free in 1897, circulated 
768,028 volumes inthe last year. Theentire district circulating 
an average of 402 books daily five years ago, now circulates 
daily 3,176. 


Professor Earl Barnes on English Education. 


Prof. Earl Barnes delivered a lecture on “The New Educa- 
tional Movement in England,” before the School of Pedagogy, 
New York university, in which he gave a summary of the re 
searches and observations which he has made during the last 
twelve years, and particularly during the last two years, when 
he was resident in England. 

Twelve years ago he found that the condition of elementary 
and secondary education in England was almost hopeless. 
Five years ago at the end of a residence of several months in 
London, he noticed a considerable change in the popular and 
official attitude toward schools. To-day he finds England 
undergoing a great revolution in all educational affairs. This 
revolution he regards as the greatest which has taken place in 
any civilized country. The upheaval in the last few years is 
everywhere clearly noticeable. The material equipment of 
schools and the preparation of the teaching body have been 
immeasurably improved. 

He reminded his audience that our American students of 
education have flocked to Germany, simply because educational 
theory is there worked out and minutely applied toschool-room 
details. In contrast with the modern tendency to embrace 
Teutonic conceptions, he advised educational students to pay 
attention to the educational movements now going on in Eng- 
land. The national life and spirit in the latter country are 
much more similar to our own. 

Professor Barnes regards the great educational problem, not 
as that of child psychology, nor that of teaching arithmetic or 
of reading; but rather, it is the preparation of the growing 
human being to meet the conditions of its environment. Thus 
social, political, ethical, religious, intellectual, esthetic, and 
judicial factors are far more important in educational work 
than the “gradgrind” of a schoolroom. “We the teachers 
are the new priesthood, the new church, the present leaders of 
civilization. England is profoundly suggestive from this point 
of view, for it has no educational theory; it has nothing which 
seer presented to a student to be packed away in his note- 

ooks. 

The speaker emphasized three great aspects of the national 
life. England is a country of castes. The dividing lines in 
society run thru everything. Without a recognition of this basic 
factor, the student cannot hope to understand educational 
problems. In England this caste demarcation is most evident 
in the family life. The Englishman lives pre-eminently in his 
home. A newer democracy, however, is gradually working its 
way into English activities. 

The second great factor which determines educational de- 
velopments is the Established church It is hard for an 
American to understand the great social hold and theoretical 
grasp which the Established church exercises over the life of 
the Englishman. 

The third factor which must be considered in connection 
with educational changes in England isthe Englishman’s great 
love for that which is and has been constituted. The English- 
man has a profound distrust of theory. If one theorizes too 
much one is thought yy =F of prudent action. Logical 
absurdities have noforce. Even iflogically absurd, established 
righis are preserved unmodified. 

The speaker’s special interest was in observing how educa- 
tional conservatism is gradually being broken down, from the 
lower grades to the universities. Cambridge and Oxford are 
the great conservative forces in the nation. Secondary educa- 
tion is the real educational problem in England at the present 
time. There are no free common high schools in the American 
sense of the term. The so-called elementary schools, in viola- 
tion of law, have been adding one and two years of supple- 
mentary work in what we should in this country regard as 
grammar grade subjects. Secondary education in England is 
supposed to be determined not by the subjects taught, but by 
the age and capacity of the pupils. 

Private schools are firmly rooted as elements in the social 
system. Public schools with splendid equipments and well 
trained instructors are still avoided by members of “ polite 
society ” who continue to send their children to maiden ladies 
who have neither capacity nor preparation. Heads of families, 
brave in every other circumstance of daily life,dare not offend 
social convention in this particular. This evidence of caste 
feeling will continue to influence educational progress for 
many years. 
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In and Around New York. 


At the age of eighty-five, William H. Appleton, the president 
of the house of D. Appleton & Co.,since 1848, died on October 
19 at his homein Riverdale. Mr. Appleton was the last of that 
distinguished company of publishers who laid the foundation 
of New York as a publishing center in the second quarter of 
the present century. The success of his undertakings was due 
to his personal courage and convictions. He devoted much 
attention to the publication of school books and of scientific 
works. His issue of the works of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
and Tyndall exposed him to much censure, but time has 
brought about a change in sentiment. Mr. Appleton’s long 
life was one of unceasing activity as a student and business 
man. Anample notice of his career will appear in the next 
issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The New York Society of Pedagogy will follow the precedent 
established last year of holding its classes in different centers. 
The subjects to be considered this year include illustrative 
blackboard work, practical mature work adapted to the limita- 
tions of city schools, history of education, nineteenth century 
pedagogy methods, arithmetic and English. In addition, 
monthly talks will be given by Ossian H. Lang and Professor 
Judd, of New York university. Members of the society will 
receive circulars in the course of two weeks outlining the 
methods and subjects to be pursued. 


The growth of the People’s singing classes under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frank Damrosch, justifies the confidence expressed 
by its organizers, in a permanent popular interestin music. In 
seven years the movement has developed from a single class 
to a total average attendance each week of 1,985 students. A 
reception was given last Tuesday to Mr. Damrosch and the 
teachers and officers, by the second district of the People’s 
Choral Union. 


Dr. Charles E. West, of the Brooklyn Heights seminary, is 
still hale and hearty, tho he entered upon his ninetieth year 
last February. He was one of the first teachers in the country 
to introduce anything beyond English, arithmetic, penmanship, 
and manners into the curriculum of study in girls’ schools. 
His teaching of mathematics and science at Rutgers female 
seminary, of which institution he took charge in its’first year, 
was regarded as a wonderful innovation. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Jersey City Teachers’ 
Association has been postponed to November 1. Dr. Eveleth, 
of school No. 20, will then give a lecture on ‘‘ Some Facts about 
German Schools.” 


Brooklyn Teachers Assessed. 


Dissatisfaction has resulted from the methods by which the 
arrears of increased salaries for October, November, and De- 
cember, 1898, were paid on October 17, to the Brooklyn teach- 
ers. The checks were sent to Comptroller Coler Jast January, 
and the matter was referred by him to the corporation counsel. 
Mr. Whalen held that the legislature had no power to direct 
the expenditure of money appropriated for a different purpose, 
and the checks were not signed. 

On September 15, President Robertson, of the Brooklyn 
school board, and Mr. Bamberger, of the law department, ad- 
dressed the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. They suggested 
that individual suits be brought, and that the teachers agree to 

ay ten percent. of all moneys collected to William C. De 
Witt, for his services as advocate. Less than a week later 
Mr. Whalen withdrew his objection, and the teachers were 
called upon to pay collectively about $20,000 from the $2,000,coo 
distributed among them. How did the attorney earn his fee? 
is the prevailing questien. 


Experimental School Organized. 


An experimental school on Broadway near 128th street 
under the supervision of the department of education has been 
established by the trustees of Teachers college. This step 
will free the Horace Mann school from practice teaching by 
students, and at the same time will provide means for exper- 
imental study in school organization, hygiene, and methods of 
study. The Horace Mann school will be developed asa school 
of demonstration. The experimental school wiil give in- 
struction to kindergarten and primary grades and to classes 
in domestic art and science. 

Jersey City. 

Seven night schools opened Monday, October 16. There 
was a very large registration and the best attendance thus far 
known. Pupils had to be turned away from some of the 
schools for lack of teachers. 


The mayor and board of finance have again taken up the 
question of a new high school. It is proposed to issue bonds 
for $300,000, this amount to cover cost of site and building. 
Several locations in the hill section have been inspected but 
none have as yet been decided upon. 


The next meeting of the New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion will be held in Jersey City, Dec. 27, 28, and 29 next. The 
session will be held in new school No.1, which has a com- 
modious hall seating about 1,000. The building is favorably 
situated, being within easy walking distance of the railroad 
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station, and is passed by all lines of cars in the city as well as 
those from Newark and the Oranges. All cars from the 
Hoboken and Erie ferries and from North Hudson and Pater- 
son transfer direct to the building. The local teachers associ- 
ation have the matter of entertainment and accommodation in 
charge, and are sparing no pains to give a royal welcome to the 
teachers of the state. President Haven will very soon issue a 
preliminary program giving many points of information about 


the meeting. 
SE 


Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


It is regarded as acertainty that the revised schedule of 
teachers’ salaries will go into effect in Philadelphia, next Janu- 
ary. The increase in the salary item will amount, in 1901, to 
about $250,000 and at the expiration of ten years it is esti- 
mated that the total amount will be about $1,000,000 greater 
than under the present schedule. 


At the July intermediate examination of the University of 
London, tor the first time in its history the number of candi- 
dates in science was greater than in arts. This change in the 
relative number of candidates is attributed to the fact that the 
demand for science teachers in colleges and schools is greater 
than for teachers of classics and mathematics, and that the 
remuneration of the former is better than that of the latter. 


NEWTON, Mass.—The new superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Fifield, has arranged with the local weather bureau of Boston 
tosend him every morning a report of the “ probabilities.” In 
this way a decision may be readily made as to the advisability 
of closing the schools on stormy days. The “no school ” siz- 
nal will be sounded when the report warrants it. 


SouTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—The address on Founder’s day 
at Lehigh university was given by Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
of Philadeiphia. In commenting on the changed status of the 
American university he said: ‘As men once looked to the 
university for a verdict of freshly mooted theories of literary 
and of philosophic speculation, so they now look to them for 
light and leading in the arts of industrial life.” 


BuFFA.o, N. Y.—Several spirited discussions marked the 
triennial meeting of the principals of Erie county. “ Manual 
Training” was presented by Prin. W. S. Steele, of Springville, 
‘*Music in the Public Schools” by Miss Mary L. Harvey, of 
New York, “ The Principal as a Citizen” by Prin. A. K. Hoag, 
of Orchard Park, and “ High School Supervision” by Prin. D. 
B, Albert, of Williamsville. Head Inspector Wheelock dis- 
cussed problems arising from the new regents syllabus. 


CuicaGo.—Alumnae of the University of Chicago, have 
started a loan library for the purpose of supplying needed text 
and reference books, at a nominal rental, to students unable to 
pay the purchase price. 


Teachers bound for state meetings are to receive the benefit 
of a uniform reduced rate. The Western Passenger Associa- 
tion has decided to grant for these meetings a rate of one and 
one-third fare on the certificate plan. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Education for business life was discussed 
by Pres. Low and President Eliot at the International Com- 
mercial Congress on Oct. 20. The latter emphasized the 
value of a mastery of the French, German, and Spanish lan- 
guages as working tools in a mercantile career. 


President Harper, as chairman of the committee appointed 
by the National Edifcational Association to make an investi- 
gation of the project for a national university has issued a call 
for a meeting of the committee to be held in Washington on 
Nov. 2. The committee will complete its report in time to pre- 
sent it to the association in June, 1900. 


The Central Art Association has come toa distinguished 
place as a national organization for the promotion of art 
among the people. It stands in the same relation to art as 
university extension does to higher education. Mr. — 
Lane Allen is the president of the association and its exhibition 
rooms are in Chicago. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—Several hundred instructors attended 
the ninth annual meeting of the Union Teachers’ Association, 
of the counties of Green, Morgan, Scott, and Pike. Pittsfield 
was named as the next meeting place. 


A new fellowship in Semitic languages will be founded at 
Johns Hopkins university as soon as Dr. Paul Haupt returns 
from abroad. Mrs. Bertha Raynor Frank aad Mr. Albert W. 
Raynor, of Baltimore, offered recently to found such a fellow- 
ship in memory of their father. 


Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association gathered at Hamil- 
ton, October 21, where the inaugural address on “ The Emanci- 
pation of the Teacher’s Profession” was delivered by Dr. W. 
N. Hailmann, of Dayton. Dr. Arnold Tompkins, of Normal, 
Il, spoke on the “State Normal School”, and Dr. Boone, of 
Cincinnati, om “ The Newer Educatioa.” 
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Important Educational Meetings. 


Oct. 31.—Southwest Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Hamil- 
ton. 

Nov. 1-3.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, at La 
Grande. Sec’y, Prof. G. A. Peebles. 

Nov. 2-3-4.—The Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
at Creston. 

Nov. 24-25.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee. 
Pres., Supt. R. E. Denfield, Duluth. Sec’y, N. A. Harvey, 
Superior. 

Nov. 11.—Conference of New York State Society for Child 
Study, at New York City Normal College (afternoon and 
evening). Sec’y, Edward Franklin Buchner. 

Nov. 24-2 ee assachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Boston. 
Secretary, Mr. Lincoln Owen, Boston. 

Dec. 1-2.— Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 

Dec. 17-19.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. Sec’y, Carrie M. Gooddell, Corydon. 

Dec. 26-27-28-29.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis. Pres., W. H. Glasscock, Bloomington ; sec’y, J. 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

Dec. 27-29. —Southern Educational Association, at Memphis, 
Tenn. Pres., Junius Jordan, Fayetteville, Ark.; sec’y, J FP. 
Claxton, Greenboro, N. C. 

Dec. 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Helena. Sec’y, Miss Lillian Carey, Boulder. 

Dec. 26-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field. Pres.. Albert G. Lane, Chicago; first vice president- 
J. D. Shoop, Paris; sec’y, Joel M. Bowley, Carbondale; treas., 
Walter R. Hatfield, Pittsfield. 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. 
Sec’y, Miss Helen Eacker, Minneapolis, Kan. 

Dec. 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, at St. Paul. 
Pres. J. D. Bond, St. Paul; sec’y, W. G. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Bangor. Sec’y, 
Prin. R. E. Cole, Bath. 

Dec. 27-29.—North Dakota Educational Association, at 
Grand Forks. Pres., W. L. Stockwell. Grafton; sec’y, Geo. 
Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Jeffer- 
son City. Pres.,; Dr. R. H. Jesse, State university, Mo.; sec’y, 
Supt. O. H. Stigall, Chillicothe. 

Dec. 28-29.—New York State Science Teachers’ Association 
at Syracuse. Sec’y, James E. Peabody. 

Dec. 27-29.-- New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
Trenton. Sec’y, L. C. Wooley, Jersey City. 

Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Associated 
Academic Principals, at Syracuse. Pres., D. C. Farr; sec’y, 
S. Dwight Arms. 

Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse. 

Holiday Week.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at 
Denver. Sec’y, F. J. Francis, Denver. 

Holiday Week.—Convention of New York State Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, at Syracuse. 

Executive Committee, Miss Martha Buck, Normal univer- 
sity, Carbondale; David Felmley, Normal university, Nor- 
mal; E. G. Cooley, principal, Township high school, LaGrange. 


We 


Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 


American Literature-—Prof. J. Scott Clark. Educational 
Foundations. 

Kindergarten and Child.—Elizabeth Harrison. /nland Edu- 
cater. 

Conditions of Apperception.—Karl Lange. 
Foundations. 

Facts of Adolescence in their Bearing upon Education.— 
Sanford Bell. Jnudiana School Journat. 

Fear of Over-Education.—Alexander Sutherland. Vine} 
teenth Century. 

From Feelings to Intellect—Dr. W. T. Harris. Educational 
Foundations. 

Evolution of Business Education.—T. O. Crissy. Mew 
York Education. 

Mathematics for Children.—M. Laisant. 
Monthly. 

Minor Problems of the School Superintendent—Frank A. 
Fitzpatrick. Zducational Review. f 

Philosophy at Oxford.—F.C. S. Schiller. Educational Re- 


Educational 


Popular Science 


view. 
Practical Child Study in the Chicago Schools. Child Study 
Monthly. 


Psychological Methods.—Prof. Hugo Muensterberg. School 
and Home Education. 

Recent Changes in Secondary Education.— Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot. Atlantic Monthly. 

Teaching of Mathematics in the High Schools.—Dr. E. S. 
Loomis. £ducation. 


The Nineteenth Century.—William E. Chancellor. Zdwuca- 


tional Foundations. ; 
Training of the Will—Dr. John E. Bradley. Education. 
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November’s Meteor Procession. 


The national appetite for the splendor of parades is 
destined to find a new and lasting satisfaction in the pro- 
cession of meteors scheduled for November 15. Miss 
Mary Proctor assures us in the New York Herald that 
“three years must elapse ere the last meteor in the pro- 
cession passes out of sight. When the path of the mete- 
ors crosses that of the earth the earth passes obliquely 
thru the stream, and is exposed to the downpour of me- 
teors for several hours. 

“We greeted a few members of the advance guard last 
year, we expect to count them by the thousands this year, 
and look forward to a view of the rear guard in the year 
1900. The members of this celestial army are known by 
the name of the Leonids, since their paths traced back- 
ward all radiate from a point in the constellation Leo. 
Their uniform is green and blue, they march in double 
quick time, with a speed averaging twenty-six miles a 
second.” 

To identify the Leonids it will be necessary for the ob- 
server to recognize at the outset the sickle-shaped group 
of stars, rising just before midnight somewhat tothe north 
of the east point. Any meteor which travels athwart the 
heavens on a path whose prolongation backward passes 
thru the middle of the sickle may be regarded as a mem- 
ber of the November system. The Leonids are probably 
only a few ounces in weight, and are spaced in the dens- 
est part of the swarm at intervals of one or two miles 
asunder. 

In 1833 there was a spectacular display of the Leonids 
which has been described as follows : 

“On the night of November 12-13, 1833, a tempest of falling 
stars broke over the earth. North America bore the brunt of 
its pelting. From the Gulf of Mexico to Halifax, until daylight 
with. some difficult; put an end to the display, the sky was 
scored in every direction with shining tracks and illuminated 
with majestic fire balls. At Boston the frequency of meteors 
was estimated to be about half that of flakes of snow in an ay- 
erage snow storm. Their numbers, while the first fury of their 
coming lasted, were quite beyond counting, but as it waned a 
reckoning was attempted, from which it was computed on the 
basis of that much diminished rate that 240,000 must have been 
visible during the nine hours they continued to fall.” 

Prof. Edward C. Pickering has sent out a circular 
from the Harvard college observatory giving full direc- 
tions for the benefit of amateur astronomers who may 
wish to know how to observe the Leonids: 

“The predicted time of maximum of the Leonids is November 
15, at eighteen hours Greenwich mean time, and as the Leonids 
will not visit uc again for thirty-three and a quarter years, no 
pains should be spared to secure the best possible observations. 
The most useful observations that can be made by amateurs are 
those which will serve to determine the number of meteors vis- 
ible per hour thruout the entire duration of the shower. In this 
way many valuable observations were secured last year at the 
November display from observers in all parts of the world. 

“Similar observations are desired this year, and it is hoped 
that they may be made om November 15, and also on the two 
preceding and following evenings. The most important time 
for observation is from midnight until dawn, as comparatively 
few meteors are expected earlier. Observations are particu- 
larly needed at hours when they cannot be made at the observ- 
atories of Europe and America. In general, the time required 
for ten or more meteors to appear in the region covered by the 
accompanying map should be recorded. 

“This observation should be repeated every hour or half hour. 
If the meteors are too numerous to count all those appearing in 
the region indicated in the map, the observer should confine his 
attention exclusively to some small region, such as that included 
between the stars Mu in Ursa Major (the Great Bear), forty Lyn- 
cis, Delta, and Alpha Leonis. 

“Tf the meteors occur but seldom—one every five minutes, 
for instance—the time and class of each meteor should be record- 
ed. Also, note the time during which the sky was watched and 
no meteors seen, and the time during which that portion of the 
sky was obscured by clouds. Passing clouds or haze during the 
time of observation should also be recorded. The date should 
be the astronomical date, beginning at noon—that is, the date 
of early morning observations should be that of the preceding 
evening (astronomical day begins at noon and is counted twenty- 
four hours, instead of a double series of twelve, as in the case 
of civil days). 


? 
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“The observer should specify what time is used, such as 
Greenwich, standard, or local time. For the eastern section— 
that is, from New York to Buffalo, standard time is five hours 
earlier than Greenwich. In the central section—from St. Louis, 
extending to the center of Dakota, and including Texas, stan- 
dard time is six hours earlier than Greenwich. In the mountain sec- 
tion—from Denver to Ogden, Utah—standard time is seven hours 
earlier than Greenwich. In the Pacific section, standard time 
at San Francisco is eight hours earlier than Greenwich. When 
a meteor bursts, make a second observation of its light and color, 
and when it leaves a trail, record the motion of the latter by 
charting the neigboring stars and sketching its position among 
them at short intervals until it disappears, noting the time of 
each observation. If the path of a meteor is surely curved, re- 
cord it carefully upon the map. 

“On November 14, 1898, thirty-four photographs were ob- 
tained of eleven different meteors. Their discussion has led to 
results of unexpected value. The greatest number of meteors 
photographed by one instrument was five. Only two meteors 
were photographed which passed outside of the region covered 
by the map, altho the total region covered was three or four 
times as great. No meteors fainter than the second magnitude 
were photographed. 

“Photographs may be taken, first, by leaving the camera at rest 
when the images of the stars will trail over the plate and ap- 
pear as lines, or, second, attach the camera to an equatorial tel- 
escope moved by clockwork, when a chart of the sky will be 
formed, in which the stars will appear as points. A rapid rec- 
tilinear lens is to be preferred in the first case, a wide angle 
lens in the second. The full aperture should be used, and as 
large a plate as can be covered. The most rapid plates are 
best for the work. They should be changed once an hour, and 
the exact time of starting and stopping recorded. 

“Care should be taken to stiffen the camera by braces, so 
that the focus will not be changed when the instrument is poin- 
ted to different portions of the sky, especially if the lens is heavy. 
If the first method is employed, the position of the camera 
should be changed after each plate, so as to include as much as 
possible of the region of the map on each photograph. If poin- 
ted a little southeast of Epsilon Leonis, the radiant will reach 
the center of the field about the middle of the exposure. A 
watch of the region should also be kept, and the exact time of 
the appearance and path of each meteor as bright as the Pole 
Star should be recorded. The plates should be numbered on the 
film side with a pencil, and should be sent to the Harvard ob- 
servatory with accompanying notes and other observations. 
After measurements have been made at the observatory they 
will be returned if desired. The value of the results will be 
much increased if similar photographs can be obtained by a 
second camera from ten to forty miles distant, and, preferably, 
north or south of the other.” 


SEF 


Chicago Drainage Canal. 
(Continued from page 430. ) 


It is expected that the Chicago drainage canal will be 
opened temporarily on December 1. This great work was . 
begun on September 3, 1892, and is intended to connect 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river, draining away 
Chicago’s sewage and leaving the water of the lake pure 
and good fordomestic purposes, While New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston have to pay enormous sums for water, 
Chicago can have an abundant supply by simply pumping 
it thru the mains from the lake. 

In continuous depth the Chicago canal is the largest 
artificial channel in the world ; it will cost more than $50,- 
000,0C0. In order to accomplish the work the Des 
Plaines river was given a new course and practically lifted 
out of its old bed, which was then used for the canal. - 
More than 100,000 men have been employed in its con- 
struction, as many as 8,000 being at work at one time. 

The channel’s depth is thirty-eight feet with a capac- 
ity for a depth of water of from twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet. The current will have a speed of one and one-fifth 
miles per hour, and either 300,000 or 600,000 cubic feet 
of water can be carried thru it per minute. Experts have 
declared that this will permanently lower the level of 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Erie from three to eight 
inches and cause a corresponding reduction of from '240 
to 700 tons in carrying capacity for the large vessels of 
the lakes. Considerable objection has therefore been 
a to the canal scheme, both in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Mr. Fiske’s Great Historic Work. 


In his Dutch and Quaker Colonies, John Fiske, histo- 
rian, scientist, and philosopher, has offered to the world 
of scholarship a most notable work. Remembering that 
not all histories must needs be text-books, and taking for 
granted in his readers a certain knowledge of European 
and American history, he has prepared a book of the 
highest historical value as an interpretation of the events 
within its wide field. There is a discriminating suppres- 
sion of the unimportant which assists in the right valua- 
tion of all that is important. And there is also a pains- 
taking endeavor to find the truth and to state it both-so 
as to win conviction and so as to make it a permanent 
possession of the reader’s mind. One who examines these 
pages knows that such clear thinking and such clear 
writing have come only by the patiert art of the man of 
letters who feels his responsibilities and is competent to 
assume them. It is this character in our author which has 
made him the foremost historian of his own generation in 
America and which has made his books important for 
all men of culture wherever men read or translate the 
English language. , 

It is doubtful whether a man who is only a historian 
could write such a work as this, which is at once so broad, 
so sane, and so vivid. John Fiske was first known as 
the herald in America of the views of Herbert Spencer, 
the philosopher of the evolution movement. It was soon 
evident that here was a scientist who was both a keen 
observer of the facts of nature and a sage expounder of 
her ways. Next, our new light in the world of thought 
discoursed upon metaphysics and general philosophy. 
But all the while his historical studies were being faith- 
fully pursued; and to-day we know John Fiske best as 
the author of eight historical works, which, taken to- 
gether, constitute an admirable treatment of American 
history, chiefly from the year 1607 to the year 1789. 
This work has, perhaps, the greatest interest for Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Time was when we Americans from Maine to the Gulf 
were taught that all the best ideas for which we stand 
came to us with the Puritans of New England. Liberal 
people began, however, to say that the Scotch-Irish and 
the Huguenots ought not to be neglected. At last came 
those who expounded the value in American society of 
the Dutch in New Amsterdam and of the Quakersin Phila- 
delphia. Such is the thesis of our author. Time will 
yet be when we shall see clearly that all immigrants have 
helped us, Italians, Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians, 
most certainly, and even Hungarians and Poles. And 
when enough time has passed the contributions of the 
Kthiopians will not, be forgotten. For the historical 
philosophy of to-day accepts cosmopolitanism as democ- 
racy’s chief agency, her college of propaganda. The 
rolling wheel of progress has neither top nor bottom ; 
the whole wheel revolves. A heterogeneous society, a 
chaos of humanity, without class, mass, or caste, save as 
the individual places himself ; this is|true ferment for the 
wine of pure democracy. 

Our author gives a history of the Dutch people in 
order that the traditions which the Dutch colonists 
brought with them to America may not be forgotten. 
After this admirable summary, which does not neglect 
social and economic facts, he proceeds with his story of 
the Dutch in Amsterdam, a recital full of life and light 
and truth. He shows that even as early as 1664 there 
were Italians, Scotch, English, Swedes, Moravians, and 
Jews as well as Dutch in the colony. One who reads the 
narrative will find in it the genial humor of Washington 
Irving in his Knickerbocker’s History of New York, and 
have the added comfort of knowing that Fiske’s narra- 
tive is as true as it is charming. The story of the Quak- 
ers is told more briefly but with equal breadth of vision 
and with equal brilliance in the story telling. 

The bookmaking,—paper, binding, and type,—is ad- 
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mirable. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Two vols., 
crown 8vo. $4.00 for set.) WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 


Mr. Roark’s “‘ Method in Education.” 


An attempt to develop in detail the application of psy- 
chology in the work of teaching has given to the world 
Method in Education, by Prof. R. N. Roark, dean of the 
department of pedagogy in the State College of Ken- 
tucky. The author is favorably known by a volume en- 
titled “ Psychology in Education,” published last year. 

In the introduction a brief discussion is given to what 
is to be taught and how it is to be taught ; the author 
at the very threshold insists that mere knowledge is only 
one pre-requisite in the teacher. He takes the broad 
ground that the teacher must have the “three M’s” in- 
stead of the “three R’s”—Matter, Mind, and Method. 

He first discusses method, then matter ; in discussing 
the former the mind of the learner is analyzed and the 
facts of psychology are pertaining to teaching exhibited. 
Prof. Roark is very lucid, one never mistakes his mean- 
ing. On page 18 he says, “Any force, mental as well as 
physical, works best along lines of least resistance. In 
the case of human activity, in child or adult, the lines of 
least resistance are marked by interests. . . . One 
problem the teacher has constantly set for his solution is 
how to revivify interests, how to satisfy and direct those 
that are alive.” Again, page 20, ““The teacher’s prob- 
lem may be stated thus: How shall this growing self- 
activity be kept pleasantly and profitably engaged ; how 
shall it be energized and directed so that it may busy it- 
self to find what things are worth while and may concern 
itself with these and no others.” 

In a small compass (pages 22-39) the general princi- 
ples of method in education are well stated ; it is hardly 
possible to put this important subject in a more con- 
densed and lucid shape. The general thought in the 
mind of the teacher is that he is to teach certain sub- 
jects ; not so would our author. “The processes of 
teaching must conform to the order and laws of growth.” 
He would have the child employed on “ acquisitional” 
work and exercises ; in the secondary school on “assimi- 
lational” work, and in the college upon “ expression thru 
some form of specialized skill.” The author highly ap- 
proves of manual training, or, as he prefers to call it, 
“‘manu-mental” training, and shows that the mind is ed- 
ucated by and thru the body. “The testimony from 
every school where it has gained a trial is ‘to the effect 
that it is not only of value because it removes, thru the 
manual dexterity it gives, a handicap with which pupils 
had before been forced to enter the straining race of life, 
but it is of far higher value in its effect upon the charac- 
ter of the pupils ; they are gainers from it in body, intel- 
lect, and morals.” 

It is not difficult to remember the time when manual 
training was considered to be visionary not only but time 
wasting. The broader thinkers, however, saw that it 
was educative and had a claim even above that of books 
upon the teacher. One-half of the human race are 
wholly educated yet by manual training. The author 
discusses the various school studies, as, reading, spelling, 
object les:ons, etc. He accords with Col. Parker that all 
language lessons should be spelling lessons ; among other 
devices he favors “ word games”—the making of words 
out of letters. 

In all of these divisions of the subject discussed the 
author gives evidence of being himself a skilful teacher, 
for teaching is not learned out of a book. He gives 
practical and sound advice as to the solution of the nu- 
merous and trying problems the teacher has to meet, 
and hence the volume will be warmly welcomed by the 
increasingly large number who are seeking for more light 
to perform their duties worthily at this period in the 
worid’s history. (American Book Company.) 

Amos M. KELLOGG. 


A Course in Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By Nicholas 
Knight, V.M., Ph.D. The work begins with brief but excellent 
suggestions respecting the proper manipulations of apparatus 
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and chemicals in quantitative work. Fifteen selections of alloys 
and minerals for complete analysis follow, with careful distinc- 
tions between the normal constituents and the accidental in- 
gredients which are usually present. All these are to be de- 
termined by weighing. Following these are full directions for 
volumetric work, and the cases when the volumetric process is 
preferable are clearly shown. The work is specially suited to 
mature students, and the full system of water analysis with 
which it closes is a specially commendable feature. (A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York. Price, 80 cents.) 
L. F. GRIFFIN. 


Harold’s Quests is No.3 in the Nature Study Readers, by John 
W. Troeger, in Appletons’ Home Reading Books series. The 
author’s aim has been to present reading matter that shall be 
worth the child’s time to read, and to put it in such form that 
it may engage his mind and induce him to “forage beyond the 
book.” The subject matter is chosen from among those things 
that the children are apt to find most interesting. This mate- 
rial concerns animals and plants, their development and their 
habits, with hints and questions to direct the child’s investiga- 
tions. Nature study of this kind is not science, to be sure, but 
it is the best kind of training for the study of science. The 
plan adopted in the preceding volumes is continued—that is, 
the statements are generally in the first person ; the subjects 
previously taken up are here further expanded and new ones 
added ; the imagination is stimulated by the contemplated facts 
and forces. The author believes that if the child is taught the 
unreal and the imaginary he will find it difficult to confine him- 
self to facts—an altogether too prevalent habit. (D. Appleton 
& Company, New York.) L. F. GRIFFIN. 


Homer’s Iliad, Books XIX.-XXIV., is one of the College Ser- 
ies of Greek Authors, and is edited on the basis of the Ameis- 
Hentze edition by Edward Bull Clapp, professor of Greek in the 
University of California. Little has been omitted except the 
occasional critical notes which have been transferred to the ap- 
pendix. It seems undesirable to confuse the learner with con- 
flicting views, and the earnest student will soon discover that 
many interesting questions are treated in the appendix alone. 
The commentary has been much enlarged by additions from 
various sources, especially from the editions Faesi-Franke, La 
Roche, and Leaf, and from the editor’s own collections. The 
parallel passages from Homer have been quoted in full, and 
many illustrative passages have been added, chiefly from Vergil, 
but also from other writers. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Hippolytus, by Euripedes, is edited with introduction, notes, 
and critical appendix by J. E. Harry, professor in Geor getown 
college, for the College Series of Greek Authors. All previous 
editions of this play, which is regarded by many critics as the 
masterpiece of Euripides, have been consulted. In addition to 
the notes giving aid in solving grammatical and other difficul- 
ties with the text, there is other matter of the most valuable 
kind. The introduction gives the life and characteristics of 
Euripides, his philosophy and religion, the dramatic structure 
of his plays, a comparison of the author with his predecessors, 
and a very full description of the play. The rhythms of the 
lyrical parts are also given. The book has a number of fine il- 
lustrations. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Cesar and Pompey in Greece is the title of a little volume 
containing selections from Cesar’s “Civil War, Book III.,” ed- 
ited by E. H. Atherton. It has beenfelt that this work has not 
had its due share of attention in the programs of our prepara- 
tory schools. With the hope that the “Civil War,” or the most 
interesting part of it, may become more familiar to school-boys 
and school-girls this little volume is sent out. The aim thru- 
out has been to make the difficult points easy and.to smooth the 
road for the beginner. To this end references to persons and 
places have been explained and plans of battlegrounds have 
been prepared. A moderate number of grammatical references 
have been given, partly for the clearer understanding of the 
text, partly that the grammar may not be too much neglected. 
The notes will help the student in the study of English as well 
as of Latin. To aid in the study of terminations a table is 
given containing some of the more common and the more im- 
portant. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Episodes from Les Deux Rois is one of the handy little vol- 
umes in the series of Episodes from Modern French Authors. 
Stories are chosen for this series that are simple and interest- 
ing, while continuous enough to sustain interest, but of no 
greater length than can be finished in the ordinary work of a 
term or two. The episode of Les Deux Rois has been detached 
-and adapted from the last of three romances of the famous 
“Musketeers” round whom Dumas has woven so skilfully the 
ntricate web of political and amorous intrigue in which the 
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reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV. were involved. (Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York. 40 cents.) 


A Three-Year Course in French, by Charles F. Kroeh, A. Ms 
is intended to cover all the requirements for admission to uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools of science. The third-year book 
consists of a review of grammar in which typical sentences are 
translated into French, and the rule or principle they illustrate 
is concisely given in French ; word-study, in which the various 
ways of rendering into French of common English words are 
illustrated and explained ; selections from French literature to 
be memorized ; numerous exercises to be translated into French, 
and extracts of literary value to be rendered into idiomatic 
English. Pupils who have completed this course should be able 
to pass any examinations in advanced French that may be re- 
quired. Teachers will readily see the advantages of such a 
thoro and systematic study of the language as is provided for 
in this course. This volume is suitable for colleges and univer- 
sities that only require a two-years’ course for admission. For 
this purpose more details have been added than teachers of pre- 
on ipl schools may need. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Paul Heyse is generally considered to be the best represen- 
tative of the brilliant group of German authors that Maxi- 
milian II., of Bavaria, gathered around him and which is gen- 
erally known as the Munich school of wricers. This author is 
highly poetical, and the nobility of the form of his works re- 
veals the warmth of inner life and the fascinating art of his 
diction. He loved Italian scenery especially and many of his 
novels, including L’Arrabbiata, describe Italian land and life as 
he has seen it. That charming work has been edited for the 
use of schools, with material for prose composition, by Max 
Lentz, of the Paterson classical and scientific school. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York.) 


There is probably no more fascinating work of fiction in the 
German language than The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl, 
the man who lost his shadow, which has been translated by 
Frederick Harvey Hedge, D.D., and edited with an introduction 
and notes by William R. Alger. The charm of the story con- 
sists of the realistic power with which it is constructed, the 
stereoscopic distinctness of the characters, the naturalness and 
consistency of the incidents, and the wit and humor with which 
the pages abound. The indefiniteness of purpose of the author 
acts as a powerful intellectual stimulant on the reader; the 
story is at once a romantic idyl, an ethical apologue, a witty 
satire, and a philosophical parable. (Ginn & Company.) 


The Franklin Square Song Collection is known in every ham- 
let of the land and has been a powerful means of spreading a 
knowledge of the best songs. Teachers of music know how well 
the work of compiling that collection was done and will be 
pleased to learn of the issue of another book by the same au- 
thor, J. P. McCaskey. This is Favorite Songs and Hymns for 
School and Home, containing four hundred-fifty of the world’s 
best songs and hymns. It is undoubtedly one of the best gen- 
eral collections of songs ever made, as as there is hardly an oc- 
casion for which some appropriate song cannot be found here. 
The national songs, Arbor day songs, and Christmas songs are 
especially noticeable. The book also contains the elements of 
music and twenty-five responsive Scriptural readings. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 


Important Events is a valuable little book of dates, historical, 
biographical, political, religious, literary, scientific, and indus- 
trial, compiled by George W. Powers. The events are given in 
order under the h@ads of the different countries. More than 
half of the space has been devoted to the continent of America, 
the larger portion to affairs in the United States. The minor 
states of America, North and South, have received compara- 
tively more attention than their importance in the worid’s his- 
tory would suggest, but this attention was bestowed because of 
our rapidly growing political, commercial, and social inter- 
= with them. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York.) 
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Tue Scuootr Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on copicttion, The value of Tus 
Scuoo. Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


People of the Philippines. 


The population of the Philippineislands 
is estimated at about 8,000,000 of whom 
about 5,000,000 are accredited to the island 
of Luzon (loo-zon’), The great body of the 
population is of pure Malayan origin. 
Then there are large numbers of mestizos, 
or half-breeds, born of native mothers and 
European or Chinese fathers. Many of 
these mestizos have Spanish blood, but a 
vastly larger number are part Chinese, for, 


despite the native dislike of these Mongo- 
lians, large numbers of them have married 
native women. 

The Chinese have industrious, frugal, 
and persevering habits, as compared with 
the indolence of the natives, and hence 
have won success in commerce and the 
trades. So, too, the mestizos are more in- 
dustrious and prosperous than the natives. 

The Filipinos, as they are designated by 
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the Spaniards, compose the great propor- 
‘ion of the population. More than eighty 
different tribes are found in the islands, 
each with its speciai traits. The abori- 
gines are believed to be the dwarfish Ne- 
gritos, of whom few now remain, as they 
were driven into the wilds and nearly anni- 
hilated by the invading Malays. The lat- 
ter, while forming numerous tribes, may be 
divided into two principal races—the Ta- 
gals, occupying the north, and the Visayas, 
south. Of these all those who inhabit the 
towns profess Christianity. Outside of 
towns, in the mountainous districts espe- 
cially, the people are mostly pagans. 

The Tagals, who are carrying on the in- 
surrection against the United States au- 
thority, are the principal inhabitants of 
Luzon. They prefer the lowland regions, 
and generally build their pile-supported 
dwellings near water. In the towns of this 
island they constitute the bulk of the pop- 
ulation; they are also found in Mindoro 
and several of the smaller southern islands. 
The Tagal has a round head, high cheek 
bones, flattish nose, low brow, thickish lips, 
large dark eyes, straight black hair, and 
olive complexion. 

Farming is the chief occupation of these 
people, and rice the main crop raised. 
They are also raisers of cattle and fowls; 
their principal amusements are music, the 
theater, and cock-fighting. Though Roman 
Catholics in faith, their old superstitions 
still influence them. Their language, the 
‘Tagalog, has made its way largely through 
the islands since the Spanish conquest. 

The Visayas inhabit all the islands south 
of Luzon and north of Mindanao (meen 
dahn-ah‘oh), including part of the latter is]- 
and and part of Palawan (pah-lah-wahn’). 
Physically they resemble the Tagals and 
the other Malayan races of Luzon, the 
chiet distinction 9 in their language. 
This seems a dialect of the Tagalog, but is 
rather harsher. 

In the northwest section of Luzon is 
another civilized tribe, the Ilocanes, resem- 
bling the Ly arg in appearance and in or- 
derly habits, but differing in dialect. More- 
over, differences in language is the main 
means of distinguishing the different Ma- 
lay tribes, though some have physical differ- 
ences through intermixture with aboriginal 
populations. 

The Christian tribes thus far described 
are known to the Spaniards under the title 
of Indios, or Indians, in distinction from the 
Moros, or Mohammedan natives of the 
most southern islands. The latter have 
defied all the efforts of the missionaries to 
Christianize them. They conform more to 
the general idea of Malays in their fierce, 
warlike disposition, their seafaring habits, 
and their tendency to piracy. About the 
time that the Spaniards came to the islands 
these Mohammedan Malays came by wa 
of the Sulu islands. Landing first at Basi- 
lan (bah-see-lahn’), they quickly occupied 
Sulu, Tawi-Tawi (tah’-wee tah’-wee), and 
the smaller islands of the group and made 
their way by force of arms into Mindanao, 
spread throughout the coast region, and 
occupied SBalabac, and the south of Pala- 
wan. They build their villages over the 
water, each house being erected on piles 
sunk in theshoalsea. Moved by hatred of 
the Christians, and particularly ofthe Span- 
iards, during several centuries they have 
made life anything but safe and agreeable 
on the northern islands by their incessant 
raids. In the last quarter of acentury, ow- 
ing to the development of light-draught 
steam gunboats and rapid-fire guns, the 
Spaniards had managed to overcome these 
implacable enemies. 

These Moros are highly skilled boatman 
and sailors. Their praus, neatly carved 
from logs, are of knife-like sharpness in 
bow and keel, and can be driven through 
the water with great swiftness. The men 
are energetic and industrious ; of medium 
height and often fine physical development. 
They always go armed unless prevented 
from doing so. Their women are fond of 
bright colors, green and'scarlet in. particu- 
lar. 





The uncivilized inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippine islands belong to two widely dis- 
tinct races, the Negrito aborigines and the 
Malay invading race. Only a small num- 
ber of the Negritos remain; they are con- 
fined to the most inaccessible portions of 
Luzon, Mindanao, and Negros, the latter 
island being named after them. Probably 
there are not more than 25,000 in all. 

The Negritos are the aborigines of the 
Philippines. Before the coming of the 
Melays they probably occupied all this i¢]- 
and group and many of the numereus §s)- 
ands which lie in the Pacific to the sewth- 
ward. Some of them are found to-day in 
the peninsulaof Malacca and the Andaman 
islands. In Java they have recently died 
out. It is likely that some of them still 
exist in the forests of Borneo’ and in the 
interior of other largeislands. Half-breed 
Negritos are found from India to New 
Guinea. Here the Negritos have amalga- 
mated with the savage tribes of Hindus 
stan; there, with the negro like Papuans 
of Malaysia. But everywhere the pure 
race is dying out. War, bitter and unre- 
lenting, seems to have existed for centuries 
between them and the invading Malays: 
The latter have proved the stronger; the 
Negritos have perished, or been driven to 
the depths of the forests and the fastnesses 
of the mountains; and most-ot the land 
which once knew them. knows them no 
more. A policy of exterminatien has pre- 
vailed; and few of this once numerous racé 
survive. < 

They are a race of dwarfs, the smallest 
people on the face of the earth. The mep 
average four feet and a half in height. 
And mentally they are the lowest, or one of 
the lowest, of the human races; stupid it 
mind, degraded in condition, forest wan- 
derers, scarcely more settled than the pa 
—‘‘man-apes”’ they are called in parts of 
India. They are spindle-legged, with flat; 
tish nose, full lips, thick frizzled black hair, 
and very dark complexion. They wear 
little clothing and tattoo themselves. 

But if deficient mentally, the. Negritos 
are largely endowed physically. They chn 
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Nature planned that infants . 
should have only milk for at 
; least the first year of life. But ; 
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“A Gentle Wind 
of Western Birth” 


Tells no sweeter story to humanity than 
the announcement that the health-giver 
and health-bringer, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
tells of the birth of an era of good health. 
it is the one reliable specific for the cure 
of all blood, stomach and liver troubles. 
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A Revelation. 
ff there are doubting Thomases or Maidens 
fair, or those unfair, who fain would be fair, 
tet them use 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


Oriental Cream 

and prove the efficacy of what the proprie- 
tor has so long tried to impress on the minds 
of all, in nearly every part of the World. As 
a Skin Purifier and Beautifier it has no equal 
orrival. Ifthe reader would prove the vir- 
tues of Oriental Cream, use it where a 
Scratch or slight Cut, or where a Black-head 
or Pimple is troubling you, then you see its 
healing and purifying qualities—if it does 
éts work well, then read the advertisement 
sagain for further testimony of its virtues, 
sand by using Oriental Cream renew both 
Wouth and Beauty. 


hee New York, Nov. 11th, 1887, 
‘erp. T. Hopkins, EsqQ.: 

TI would like to know the price of One 
Dozen bottles of your Oriental Cream, as I 
suse it and like it. Wouid like to get asupply 
to take’on my tour, soon as possible. An- 
gwer and oblige, 
: Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER 

Brevoort House, New York. 
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t prepared’by an improved process which 





the result of years of scientific investiga- 
ion, may, be confidently relied upon as 
ing of 
‘Absolute Purity and Free From 
{i Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


=: MOoLLer’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
hesults because of its perfect digestibility 
antl the fact that it may be taken contin- 
ay without causing gastric disturbance. 
‘+ In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
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run like deer and climb like monkeys. In 
fact, they approximate the monkeys in one 
respect, since they have great powers of 
movement and of grasping in the great toe, 
being able to pick up minute objects with 
their feet. When on board ship they are 
as nimble as monkeys, and can descend the 
rigging head foremost, holding on by the 
toes alone. Some Negritos are employed 
as servants by the Filipinos. Most of 
them, however, dwell in their forest re 
treats, where they live mainly by hunting, 
though they also eat the wild fruits of the 

forest, the roots of the arum, the honey of 
the wild bees, and other woodland products. 
Their weapons are simple but effective. 
They consist of a bamboo lance, a bow of 
palm-wood, and a quiver of poisoned ar- 
rows. It is an interesting fact that the art 
of poisoning arrows is common to the pig- 
my races, wherever found. 

Intermixtures of Negritos with other 
races has caused some interesting varia, 
tions. Thus the Itanegs have a mixture of 
Chinese blood, the Ifugaos of Japanese, 
the resulting half-breeds being superior to 
the pure Negritos. The Tagbanuas of 
Palawan are thought to be half-breed Mal- 
ay and Negrito. 

In addition to the savages named area 
large number of Malay tribes, which differ 
greatly in character and customs, wander- 
ers in the forests and on the mountains, 
some of them fierce and suspicious in dis- 
position, others kindly and trusting. There 
are said to be several tribes of head hunt- 
ers, comprising the Altasanes, the Apay- 
aos, and the Gadanes. The name Igor- 
rotes or Igolotes, once the name of a single 
tribe, has been gradually extended to in- 
clude the several head-hunting tribes of 
Luzon. 


Art for the School-Room and Home. 


The high reputation of Harper & 
Brothers fer illustrated books and period 
icals has been earned by half a century or 
more of conscientious effort to issue noth- 
ing but the best. The announcement that 
they have prepared a Black and White 
series, comprising 1,500 carefully selected 
subjects, has therefore attracted general 
attention. For teachers, women’s clubs, 
art and literary clubs, and for home cul- 
ture thiscollection is unequaled for artistic, 
historical, and literary instruction. These 
prints are made from original blocks, and 
are in every respect equal to artist’s proofs 
printed by hand. Therightto reproduce 
many of these works is possessed solely by 
this firm arid therefore they cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. They consist of 
portraits of famous men in all fields of 
effort, historical scenes, paintings, and 
views of noted works of architecture. 
These are 4x5 inches on 7x9 paper. 

The attention of teachers is called par- 
ticularly to the 300 selected subjects for 
school, library, and home decoration. 
They are 8x12 inches on 10x14 paper 
or 13x18 inches on 16}x23 inch paper. 
These pictures are for sale only by the 
Helman-Taylor Art Company, 257 Fifth 
avenue, N. Y. Send 30 cents in stamps 
for twenty-five small prints and catalog 
with prices (no orders for less than this re- 
ceived); catalog and small sample prints, 
five cents. 
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INSOMNIA 


“ET have been using CASCARETS for 
Insomnia, with which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty years, and I can say that Cuscarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy I have ever tried. Ishall certainly recom- 
mend them to my friends as being all they are 
represented.” ‘THOS, GILLARD, Eigin, Ill. 
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Lord Kelvin’s Retirement. 


Much interest is taken in the scientific 
world in the approaching retirement from 
his professor’s chair in Glasgow university 
of Lord Kelvin who, before his elevation 
to the peerage, was known as Sir William 
Thomson. Heis to-day the most eminent 
physicist and inventor in the British isles. 
His mirror galvanometer rendered the 
early Atlantic cables economical in work- 
ing, and he was knighted in 1866 for his aid 
to transatlantic telegraphy. His siphon 
recorder was an improvement, and he has 
invented other valuable aids to submarine- 
cable laying and navigation. His electri- 
cal measuring instruments are well known. 
Lord Kelvin has surveyed the whole field 
of electricity and magnetism, as his pub- 
lished works and inventions show. 


Friendly Relations with Europe. 


The many rumors of a secret alliance 
with Great Britain has prompted Secretary 
of State Hay to make a positive and em- 
phatic denial. There is no alliance with 
England or ary other power; only treaties 
of business and commerce exist. Appar- 
ently the only basis of the fabricated re- 
port is the fact that ‘‘our relations with 
England are more friendly and satisfactory 
than they have ever been before.”” This is 
not peculiar, since our relations with Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, and 
in short with every power, are growing 
more intimate and more cordial. 


Antikamnia in Various Diseases. 


A. J. Wright, M. D., Carleton Centre, 
Mich., in writing of the above named 
remedy, says: “I have used Antikamnia 
for the past two years for asthma, hay 
fever, influenza, la grippe, and frontal 
headache. For la grippe, I consider it 
superior to any preparation that I have 
ever used, and | think every physician 
should be acquainted with its merits. I 
like the five-grain tablets best for general 
practice, instructing patients to crush tab- 
jets before swallowing. 


Southern Railway Service for the South, 


This popular route announces for the 
coming winter season, the usual improved 
service be:ween New York and the South, 
via Washington. Four thru trains daily 
are operated from New York, giving the 
most perfect thru Car Service. Dining, 
Library, and Observation Cars are oper- 
ated on its Limited trains the year round. 
This. route is the most picturesque thru 
the Southern states. If you are thinking 
of taking a trip South to Florida, Cuba, 
Texas, Mexico, or California, call on or 
address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passen- 
ger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


A Beautiful Book on the South. 


The superb book, ‘‘ The Empire of the 
South,” which is being distributed by the 
Southern railway, is beyond question the 
most exquisite publication ever issued by 
arailroadcompany. It is 9x11 in size, and 
contains nearly 200 pages and 4oo illustra- 
tions. It gives in most interesting form a 
complete record of the wonderful indus- 
trial growth of the Southern states, and 
also presents its charms as a resort section. 
The work cost upward of $20,000 to pro- 
duce, and has been highly praised by the 
press both North and South. 

A copy will be sent prepiid to anyone 
remitting 15c. to Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New 
York. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PeRFEcT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurES Winp CoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarrHa@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 10 


School — 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. 


Ox 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember allour goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE-SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 








Beecham’s 
PILLS 


Cure CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, etc. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists 




















[PROMOTES 
HEALTH 






pune on f 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
Philadelphia: 


16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
604 Fulton St, 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 
nl 











WANTED —Live Teachers, successiat! 

at canvassing or agency work, to'rep- 
sesent our publications. Salary and cem- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers whe wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y. 
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‘Thomas R. Shewell & Co. Masters of Music 


- FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE OF 
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BIOGRAPHIES 

YOUNG PROPLE’ S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY | »+s:.rosis enn sssistermice sive 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS, BEETHOVEN, by Rau. $1.50 
GOTTSCHALK, by Octavia Hensel. 12 
f Heretofore published by Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD. CHOPIN, by Liszt. : 
\... We believe that in acquiring this book we have materially strengthened our list, | HANDEL, by Schoelcher. 2.00 
it being uguestionably one of the best school histories now published. LISZT, by De Beaufort. 1. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. MENDELSSOHN, by W. A. Lampadius. 1.50 
MOZART, by H Rau. 1.50 
THOMAS R. SH E ELL & co p bli h ROSSINI, by H. 8. Edwards. 1.50 
CHUMANN, by Wascelewski. 1.25 

W ., Publishers, |: 
neuen. snes von. omrcage. VON WEBER, by Von Weber, 2 vols., each. 1.25 

INCORPORATED 1851. THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


|| Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. Single Copies, 


THE atgreemeie MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, | 35.2.4 mosth publication edited by Pane 


views, a oes ty by eminent — 

FIELD, MASS sical writers AGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEw 
SPRING | Music by celebrated composers, with each num 
er. Send for premium lists. Agents wanted 

















Joun A, Haun, President. Henry 8. Lex, Vice-President. Henry M. Puruurps, Secretary 
? 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. dette MUSIC. REVIEW. 

OF GAINS. Published monthly. Subscription, 25c. a Year. 
aap Anos RE oeae esa’ nen ary herve yey Two or more pieces of copyright music repro- 
cn otvins cokes $2, 190,748.96 $5 ,044,574.25 $2,918,825.29 196.75 , duced in each number. Biographical sketches 
I ok SEI 89,505 522.65 $22,085,448.27 $12,469,925.62 «180.86 and portraits of composers, with reproductions 
AMOUNT INSURED................+-. $49,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197,899.00 188.79 ' of their compositions, musical news and notes 
SvugPius 9000 00000 0c ls 5 0e0es Cdcccceces $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975. 55 159.36 | | list and review notices of new music. Send 2c. 


Since its eeniontion The Massachusetts.Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its eres. stamp for sample copy. 
ers: In Dzats CLAIMs, $17,857,788.70; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00; DIVIDENDS, 757.85 | We solicit Orders jor all Musical Publications. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503.16 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, OLIVER DITSON CO,, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, QUIVER DiTsoN COMPANY, = “yeh soon 


Ww YOR 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 5. 8. DITSON & CO., - "PHILADELPHIA 
@#0-2 BOYLSTON ST. 29-33 EB. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE: 1828 AROH GF. 


WE supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lower 
Wholesale Prices than ever before. 


i 
¥ Our New General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
‘ Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. (“sisxs'") 5-7 East 16th St., N. Y. 
The Humboldt #/"9,o!y publication of 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers|vary or sceice asic: 


edged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
pnd world of science. In this series are well 























¢ BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD FIRST READER. 128 Pages. ceprsoonted Je writings of DARWIN, BUXESY, 
BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD SECOND READER. 160 Pages. of though; Catalouse a 
BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD THIRD READER. 224 Pages. THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave.,N.Y. 
: BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD FOURTH READER. 400 Pages. 


3 NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD FIFTH READER. 496 Pages. You want them to be attractive, convenient, 

By Mantin G. Beumsaves, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. well ventiusted, well ligated. 

These books teach to read and not merely to call words. They awaken and hold the interest of Gardner’ S School Buildings 


the pupil They are not hampered by the introduction of mechanical fads. is a book of plans for school-houses that 

should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid. 


Brooks’s Famous Mathematical Series) et Kettoacs co., 6: east otn st, New York 


By Epwarp Brooxs, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


Brooke's Arithmetics and Algebras. Brooks’s Geometries and Trigonometries. AN A GE, N T W, AN TED 


in every County and every 











I es - e 
‘ — The Standard Vertical Writing City in the United States 
, Complete in 6 Books, for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
The speediest, simplest, most beautiful and teachable System of Vertical Writing yet published. Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Wat at cages! * 355055. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. , 61 EB. 9th Street, New York. 
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DeGarmo ) Language Series. 


THE SUCCESS ALREADY ACHIEVED by 
DeGarmo’'s Language Books is a remarkable forerunner 
of what may be expected from the completion of the 
series by the issue of The Elements of English Gram- 
mar, by GeorcE P. Brown, which is now in press. 

It is confidently believed that this Language Course 
will accomplish as great a work for the schools as has 
been done by Hall's Arithmetical Course. Each of 
these series of books is a ‘‘ Revelation and an Inspira- 
tion”’ to teachers and pupils. 


eH te Hm SH 


Send for Descriptive Circulars of these up-to-date 
Epoch-Making Text-Books. Samples to Teachers 
for examination at special rates. Liberal terms 
for introduction and exchange. 


Address, 


Werner School Book Company, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
78 Fifth Ave. 378-388 Wabash Ave. 








BOSTON. 
73 Tremont St. 





NEW CENTURY 
READERS~ 


By J. G. and T. E. THOMPSON 
FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS. 


First Year, 28 Cente. 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 
Second Year, 40 Cents. 


Ghrictiy Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabulary, Care- 
fully Graded. Artistic Color Plates, and Outline Drawings, High-Art Re- 
production, Vertical] Script, Intensely Interesting. They meet technical 
requirements. 

THE mOR‘E SPELLFR, By Supt. 8. T. D 
——— of Spelling wit with Geography, Gistesy, Science and Litera- 
ture. Unive: adopted as the best modern method. Carefully 
hoe for eight urades. 80 cents. 

“Tt is my idea of an ideal u ~ Saeed speller.”—Prof. E. R. Saw, Dean 
of School of Pedagogy, New York 
ATW..uD’S sT4*DA2D CROOL ATGEBRA, Pure’y inductive meth- 

od $120. “ We like 1t better than any other ebra and have. 
adoptedit."—C C. Ramsey,Prin. Durfee High Schou!,Fall River, Mass 
ATW:wD’S EXERCIS«®* IN SLGEBRA. Profusein examples. 80 cts. 

“* Just the book we require.”—Prof. AYER, High School, New York. 

8TA*»*RD -CHOOL PHYSI LOGY. By Dr R. B. Smite and Supt. 
ILLARD, Stamford, Conn. $1 00. 

“Tt is admirable in every way, clear con Soda Pr scientific, Thoroughly 
up-to-date and superior to other auine W. W. SHareE, 
Chemistry, AdeJvhi College, Brooklyn, N 
GERMAN READER By J P esi and Prof. Kausz, Buchtel 

College, Ohio. Primer, First, and Second Reader. Natural method. 
Illustrated. 31.00 


“Itis the best I haveseen.’—D. H. Bei, High School, Springfield, Mass. 





WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


DEAWa«’s PHONKTIC READER. Best rapid method for rea 40c. 
“ T like it better than any other phonetic method I have seen.” jaRAH 
L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
DU!IT N’- HI:T RICAL SeRIE8, Indians and 
Pioneers, I. Colonies, IT. Universally 
CAR HOLL’S GEOGRAP 1¢ A{LSERIES, Around Popular. 
the World, Books I and II 


NEW C-*TURY D Va LOPMENT MAP? Bost and cheapest outline 
psin universal demand. Blocks of 50 maps. 40 
bee They are the best outline maps, raised or plain, that. I ae examined.” 
—Prof R E. Doras, Teachers ilege, New York. 


Liberal Disc unt. Send for illustrated catalog. Many other choice boks. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Boston—86 Bromfield Street. Cui1caco—1% Wabash Avenue. 





{iPP22223223 223232232332 332 92992932992 
CERTAIN BIRDS SHOULD ROOST HIGH THIS MONTH— 
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DIXON’S 


American °. Graphite 


PENCILS 


Are always high—as to quality, grade, 
, and finish—but still are within reach of 
all who prefer a good pencil. 


a 


Possibly some reader is not familiar with 
the Dixon—mention of this paper accom- 
panied by 16c. in stamps will bring samples 
















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE BEST TOOLS for Manual Training Schools. 














No trouble to estimate; send us your specifications. 
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The Best Saws, The Best Hammers, The Best Planes and Chisels that are made anywhere in the world 
we carry and sell to Manual Training Schools. Other high-grade tools and any style of Bench required. 




















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


TAME STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: ® 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., $51, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrxu GiiLoTtr & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEw York. 


NICHOLS’ GRADED; LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


BOOKS [e-I1l-1V-V-V/i-ViI-Vill. 


A separate book for each school year. Bound in cloth. 
Price, 25 cts. each book. Sample copy sent for 15 cts. 


Having new methods in teaching and new treatment of the subject. They are being 
used by educators with great success. 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


With special features that at once commend them on examination. Just adopted 
for schools of Hartford, Conn. 


Sample set mailed for 25 cents large size, 15 cents small size. 





























CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 76 Summer St., Boston. | — 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you te get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers, 





GORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








-»Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
219-228 Columbus Ave. 29-88 East 19th St. 878-888 Wabash Ave. 1828 Arch St. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, INSTRUMENTS AND PREPARATIONS 


- Supplies and Specimens ez 
for Nature Study. eeuve 


Write for catalogues and quotations to _ 











Pane of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
17 Parx Pvacs, ° - - - NEW YORK. 





Pinew "peneiL 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Onttits, 








Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
ESTABLISHED 185i, 


roles & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necess 
for the Chewsical se 
Physical Laboratory will 
be teruteheadl of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 


"Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








A Success! 


Pronounced 
by all: 


“THE BEST 
Yer.” 


Two turns of 
the crank will 
sharpen a dull 
pencil. Eight 
rev * lutions 
en a 





Does not break 


t 
points. 5M. OLCOTT & CO., 
84 Wabash Av., Chicago. 78 Fifth Av., New York: 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
" Haein THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. 
129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Positions Filled, 4,000 





TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION (eee 3 See = 3 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
25 King =t., West, Toronto, Can. a Cooper Bldg., ’ Denver, Col. 42 Garrott Bldg, San Fran ncisco, Cal. 


1305 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Contary Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik.,Los Angeles, Cal. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Introduces to Colleges, Pehosia and ae. 
Superior Professors, 
rs,and Governesses, for every 


ment of Ans 


Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Funton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 UNion SquakE, New Yora. 


TEACHERS WANTE 








More Vacanciesthan Teach 
= Me Agr of 
rica. W: 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager: 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
T lephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you aré cordially invited to call. 


FFOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS addres E. 
W. Ficxett, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Manager of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 

New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 

Send for Manual. 

W ANTED to correspond with TEACHERS. Have 
filled vacancies in 19 States. Enclose 
stamps for terms. 

Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. Robertson, Prop., 
Mempuis, TENN. 





EQuvuiTaBLE BUILDING, 


. | SCHERMERHORN’ S$ Established 10s 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and Special Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, MarGaret M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, $25 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Kl N D ERG A RTEN and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMEREHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ~ 


3 East 14th Street, 
TRANSLATIONS 


New York. 
INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ommame = } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


ELECTRIC procran CLOCKS 


Specified by leading Architects for 


} Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 

































BLODGETT CLOCK CO., 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





SHORTHAND.—Isaac Pitman’s. 
PRINCIPAL ROBINSON, Of Panay (N. Y.) A Schoo! 
says: sina aaa coming into High Schools poe 
bare to sta it is well to recognize the fact.” 
‘Isaac Pitman’s Com eee ee nstruc- 
ox Ey es. Price, $1. os used in the 
Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., 
ete. Trial Lesson Free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N.Y., 
Publishers of Pitman’s FrenchP: actical Grammar, 
50 cents. 

is the i ublication of 
The Humboldt its kind- tafni only one 
Library of Science (rising. peeks 


lar scientific works 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by athens in pe A. gt in 
= world ot 3 in, this well 
DARWIN, HUXLEY, 


resented 

SPENCER, ate Thee TOR, and other leaders 
i thought. Catalogues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


STEREOPTIGONS 


AND 30,000 LANTERN SLIDES 


Educational Projection Apparatus and Slides 
our specialty. Write for B ne and lists. Have 
you seen our new Micro-Projection Lens? 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers o Projection Apparatus, 
Dept. L. 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 























00000000 00000000 


“The National Separate Leaf Note Book . 


The Best Substitute for Slate. Every Teacher 
Inquire of Local Dealer 


Should see Sample. 


— ADDRESS — 


: COVERS ay NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
COCOOOOS ESOS SOOOOFEFSES OH FEH ESE O THEE ESEDE SEN OOEOOI FOE 





or send 30 cts. Direct to the Manufacturers ... 
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CLOSED, 








When you are using a pen all day you want 


ESTERBROO 





the best. This means 


K’S 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #2 


nog y* 


~ 
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iB ’s Carbon Prints 
Original Reproductions of Paintings and Drawings by Old and Mod 
ern Masters; Ancient and Modern Architectures and Sculptures. 


purposes; over 15,000 different subjects of the highest edu cational character 
for school-room decoration. Special terms to Educational [nstituttons. : 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., 


. 249 Fifth Avenue, New York City. No other branch house ! 
Corner 28th Street. in America. 








+4 ass vv’ 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern 
Masters. Foreign and American Views. 


20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 


Bromide enlargements for School-Room Decora- 
=, tion and Lantern Slides made to order. 


Srsciat ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Showing 3500 minute reproductions 
of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dcllars, this amount to be refunded or 
credited against purchases at patron's option. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., - 336 Washington Street Boston, Mass 


Photographs for School Decoration 


E are manufacturers of reproductions of works 

W of art, paintings, sculpture and architecture, 
suitable also for educational and decorative 
purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, 
halls of private residences, &c. Our specialty is 
large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog. 


WM. H. PIERCE & Cco., 


852 Wasuincron Srreer, - - BOSTON. 























EVERY YEAR 


ze =~ —— 
: Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 







AY en) 
\ ‘4 Points the Way SUCCESS 
\\ for many thousands of its operators. 
No other typewriter gives its opera- 
tor sO many opportunities because 
no other is so favorably known and 


so generally used in the business 
world. 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 








R= ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com. 
municating- with advertisers. 






DYSPEPSIA 


Over 80,000 different subjects for collections and for general decorative 7 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It relieves nervous and sick 


headache; the sense of fullness, 


distress, and pain in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy, and creates 
a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 





TIMES NX 
CHANGE AND 
WECHANGE | 
WITH THEM” JB 


~ AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
“316 BROADWAY - * NEW YORK: 























